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A  Journal  of  the  Great  Flood 


By  E.  JEAN  BAILLIE 


On  the  morning  of  March  18,  1936,  we  un- 
fortunates who  had  to  commute  to  Pittsburgh 
awoke  to  a  sunshiny  day,  a  reHef  after  days  of 
rain  and  snow.  Hastily  I  dressed  and  took  a 
sip  of  coflfee,  and  merrily  I  slid  through  slushy 
streets  to  the  station.  Outside,  other  University 
of  Pittsburgh  students,  groups  of  business  men, 
salesladies  and  shoppers  stood  in  the  warm  sun 
discussing  such  trivial  matters  as  the  new  stage 
show  at  the  Stanley  and  that  perfectly  adorable 
gown  Home's  had  in  a  window.  Suddenly  Mr. 
Cornell,  the  station  master,  appeared  at  the  door 
and  asked  if  there  were  any  employees  of  Joseph 
Home  waiting  for  the  train.  When  a  chorus  of 
voices  answered,  "Why,  yes!"  he  announced  that 
they  were  not  to  go  to  Pittsburgh.  The  first 
floor  of  the  store  was  flooded. 

Flooded?  That  was  the  first  we  had  heard 
about  it.  We  knew  that  the  river  had  risen  a 
few  feet,  but  a  flood!  It  was  impossible!  We 
turned  to  question  Mr.  Cornell,  but  already  he 
had  slipped  back  to  his  desk  in  the  dingy  station. 
Regardless  of  his  words,  we  boarded  the  train, 
believing  that  either  Mr.  Cornell  was  playing 
one  of  his  frequent  practical  jokes,  or  that  the 
wrong  message  had  come  through  to  him.  So 
we  continued  our  chatter,  now  and  then  inter- 
spersed with  "I  wonder  if  the  river  has  gone 
into  Home's  basement.  You  know,  the  store  is 
only  a  block  from  the  river."  But  such  thrill- 
seekers  were  shouted  down  with  jeers  and  ac- 
cxisations  that  they  were  hoping  to  get  a  day's 
vacation  from  school  or  work. 

Finally  we  rounded  the  last  bend  and  came  in 
sight  of  the  Ohio  River.  There  were  screams 
from  the  girls  and  shouts  of  unbelief  from  the 
men.  Overnight  the  river  had  been  transformed 
from  a  majestic,  peace-loving  stream  to  a  tor- 
rent of  raging  whirlpools  and  debris.  Below  us 
we  looked  for  the  tracks  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  They  were  not  there!  Only  the 
tops  of  box-cars  protruded  above  the  water.  As 
we  crossed  the  river  to  go  to  the  station,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  bridge  were  floating,  so  close' 
was  the  water  to  the  tracks. 


Unanimously  we  decided  not  to  go  to  school 
that  day,  (the  University  is  a  mile  from  the 
river  banks) ,  and  we  started  down  to  Home's 
to  see  the  excitement.  But  before  we  had  gone 
two  blocks,  we  realized  that  the  situation  must 
be  more  serious  than  we  had  imagined.  Already 
the  air  felt  cold  and  damp,  and  a  tenseness 
strained  the  faces  of  the  many  policemen  pa- 
trolling the  streets.  But  on  we  walked — and 
there,  four  blocks  from  the  river,  was  water — 
water,  dirty  water,  water  full  of  debris,  water 
menacing  as  it  came  up  inch  by  inch,  water, 
filling  the  shops  that  have  made  Pittsburgh's 
Fifth  Avenue  famous. 

Right  to  its  edge  pushed  a  mad  throng.  Cran- 
ing over  their  heads,  we  could  see  the  now  dull 
signs  of  the  Penn  and  Stanley  theatres  just  above 
the  water.  Policemen  in  hip  boots,  holding  to 
telephone  posts  to  keep  themselves  from  being 
knocked  down  by  the  swirling  torrent,  were 
shouting  orders  and  menacing  with  pistols  those 
vagrants  who  were  breaking  the  line.  A  ferry 
service  was  already  installed.  Rowboats,  where 
yesterday  old  Fords  had  rattled  on  their  way  to 
the  dock  parking  lot,  and  a  Packard  had  carried 
Mr.  Mellon  to  his  National  Bank.  Ferry  service 
— to  bring  to  safety  the  night  workers  who  had 
been  imprisoned  in  the  oflFices  and  stores.  Every- 
where there  were  hurried-looking  camera  men 
who  were  to  bring  the  authentic  pictures  of  the 
flood  to  the  world. 

But  still  the  horror  of  it  all  had  not  come  upon 
us.  There  were  electric  lights  in  the  non-flooded 
section,  although  elevators  had  stopped  running 
and  the  workers  in  the  Koppers  and  Grant  build- 
ings had  to  walk  down  twenty  or  thirty  stories 
to  get  their  limches.  We  did  not  stop  to  think 
what  the  loss  of  electricity — for  even  we  knew 
that  it  was  inevitable — wovdd  mean  to  a  city 
the  size  of  Pittsburgh.  We  did  not  think  of  the 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  merchandise  that 
was  being  carried  away  by  the  greedy  water. 
We  did  not  think  of  the  ruin  of  the  mills  and 
factories  along  the  river  banks  that  make  Pitts- 
biurgh  the  industrial  center  of  the  cotmtry.  We 
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did  not  think  of  the  many  hves  that  were  being 
snuffed  out  even  then.  To  us,  hardly  able  to 
believe  what  our  eyes  saw,  the  flood  still  meant 
amusement,  excitement  and  screaming  sirens. 

All  this  I  could  not  leave;  so  on  I  stayed  in 
Pittsburgh,  unwittingly  a  witness  to  one  of  the 
most  savage  strokes  of  nature  in  this  century. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  we  found  a 
restaurant  open — Thompson's  the  "Place  with 
the  White  Front."  Only  rolls  and  tea  were  left 
to  appease  our  hunger,  but  we  sat  down  to  en- 
joy our  first  "flood"  meal.  I  had  just  broken  my 
roll  when  the  inevitable  happened.  Every  light 
in  the  city  flickered  and  died,  Pittsburgh  was  in 
darkness.  In  the  gloom  of  the  restaurant,  waiters 
scurried  to  find  candles  and  oil  lamps.  An 
hysterical  excitement  ran  over  the  crowd,  and 
we  hurried  to  finish  our  lunch.  When  we  left 
the  restaurant  the  sky  was  dark  and  gray,  and 
when  we  had  taken  only  a  few  steps  from  the 
door  there  came  the  final  dismal  touch  to  the 
whole  scene — a  downpour  of  cold,  forboding 
rain  that  soon  drenched  us  to  the  skin. 

Unmindful  of  that,  we  sought  other  Pitt  stu- 
dents in  the  crowd  and  discussed  breathlessly 
everything  that  we  had  seen.  The  physical  edu- 
cation majors  had  all  been  called  to  aid  in  the 
life-saving  work,  and  we  saw  them  pushing  their 
ways  through  the  crowds  to  the  recruiting  sta- 
tions. We  started  a  tour  of  the  side  streets  that 
were  not  so  jammed.  As  we  were  walking  down 
Oliver  Avenue,  deserted  except  for  ourselves,  we 
heard  the  lively  toot  of  a  trumpet  above  our 
heads.  We  looked  up  to  see  a  boy  who  was 
stranded  in  the  third  floor  of  Volkwein's,  our 
largest  music  store,  and  who  was  desperately 
trying  to  attract  attention.  He  shouted  to  us  to 
tell  someone  where  he  was.  Pleased  at  being  able 
to  do  our  part,  we  found  a  policeman  a  block 
away  and  watched  a  rescue  boat  being  sent  after 
him. 

By  five  o'clock,  Anne  had  persuaded  me  to 
stay  in  Pittsburgh  and  we  went  to  the  station  to 
telephone  to  my  home,  I  was  picking  up  the 
receiver  to  call  when  a  porter  came  over  to  me 
and  said,  "Sorry,  lady,  but  all  outside  telephone 
wires  have  been  destroyed,"  Luckily,  Western 
Union  was  still  in  operation,  so  we  composed  a 
telegram  to  Mother,  telling  her  to  expect  me 
when  she  saw  me.  An  hour  later,  I  could  not 
have  gone  home  if  I  had  wanted  to — the  entire 
railroad  service  was  suspended. 

It  was  nearing  dinner  time  and  we  began  to 


wonder  how  we  were  going  to  reach  Anne's 
home — a  mile  from  the  center  of  the  ciy.  Walk- 
ing through  melting  snow  seemed  too  unpleas- 
ant; so,  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives,  we  decided 
to  hitchhike.  Standing  at  an  intersection  of  the 
always  busy  Bigelow  Boulevard,  we  stretched 
out  our  hesitating  thumbs.  Luckily  for  us,  a 
friend  of  Anne's  father  saw  us  and  delivered  us 
safely  to  the  front  door. 

Mrs,  Coyne  was  frantically  looking  for  can- 
dles and  long  neglected  oil  lamps.  Cooking  din- 
ner in  the  light  of  one  candle  was  fun,  for  we 
knew  that  we  would  be  eating  in  no  more  light. 
There  were  continual  interruptions  of  knocks 
at  the  door — boys  selling  candles  for  ten  times 
their  normal  price.  In  desperation  we  finally 
secured  four — as  many  as  were  allowed  at  one 
house. 

After  dinner  we  started  out  in  the  car  to  see 
if  we  could  get  to  the  lower  district  of  Home- 
stead. We  stopped  at  half  a  dozen  service  sta- 
tions, but  were  unable  to  get  gas — their  pumps 
were  operated  electrically.  We  found  one  station 
open,  but  gas  was  selling  for  two  dollars  a  gallon. 
At  last  we  gave  up  and  drove  back  home  through 
the  black  streets  to  spend  the  evening  behind 
locked  doors,  playing  monopoly  by  the  light  of 
a  candle  which  we  stuck  in  the  middle  of  the 
board.  We  were  conscious  of  the  nervous  ten- 
sion which  the  elders  of  the  household  felt  when 
there  was  a  loud  knock  on  the  door,  and  Mrs. 
Coyne  insisted  on  our  taking  our  precious  candle 
to  see  who  it  was  before  they  came  in.  We  all 
laughed  in  relief  when  Mr,  Hardy,  the  next- 
door  neighbor  peered  through  the  door,  and  asked 
how  we  were  getting  along. 

The  next  day  it  was  impossible  to  get  down 
town  in  Pittsburgh.  The  flood  had  reached  its 
peak  during  the  night,  then  receded,  leaving  in 
its  wake  a  scene  of  destruction.  The  whole  ctiy 
was  under  martial  rule.  Only  cars  bearing  Red 
Cross  passes  could  go  through  the  barriers,  and 
no  pedestrians  were  allowed.  Kaufman's,  one  of 
our  largest  department  stores,  and  the  f  artherest 
out  of  the  flooded  section,  was  open.  We  went 
in  there.  Where  there  had  been  the  most  modern- 
istic indirect  lighting,  there  were  now  rude  can- 
dles and  lamps.  We  saw  a  boy  from  Pitt  stand- 
ing near  the  door.  Wondering  why  he  looked 
so  pale  and  tired,  we  went  over  to  speak  to  him. 
He  had  been  doing  ambulance  work  for  thirty 
hours  with  only  a  few  hours  for  sleep.  We 
straightened  our  shoulders  with  pride — at  least 
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the  student  body  at  Pitt  were  doing  their  part. 
By  Saturday,  we  could  walk  a  good  part  of 
the  way  down  town.  Still  no  cars  were  allowed, 
for  the  pavements  had  been  weakened  by  the 
weight  of  the  water.  From  the  streets  there  rose 
an  odor  that  is  indescribable.  They  were  slimy 
and  covered  with  filth.  Another  store  was 
opened,  but  it  was  clammy,  chilling  us  to  our 
bones  as  we  walked  through.  The  salesgirls  wore 
their  winter  coats,  heavy  gloves  and  goloshes. 
The  sewers  had  backed  up  in  the  basement,  com- 
pletely demolishing  everything.  Only  about  a 
third  of  the  lights  were  in  use — these  made  pos- 
sible by  emergency  power  lines  coming  from  a 
nearby  smaller  city. 

That  noon,  I  took  the  train  home,  bringing 
Anne  with  me.  The  novelty  and  excitement  of 
the  experience  were  over.  We  were  tired  of 
drinking  boiled  water,  of  having  no  movies  or 
radio,  of  not  being  able  to  step  out  of  the  house 
without  the  adequate  protection  of  one  or  more 
males.  We  were  anxious  to  get  away  from  the 
depressing  atmosphere  of  the  city. 

We  were  beginning  to  realize  how  much  dam- 
age had  been  done.  In  the  three  largest  stores 
both  the  basements  and  first  floors  had  been 
entirely  washed  out.  The  merchandise  had  been 
ruined  or  floated  away;  the  floors  torn  up  and 
rotted;  the  beautiful  decorations  destroyed. 
Many  of  the  smaller  shops — the  imported  linen 
shop  in  the  Jenkins  Arcade  and  a  children's  shop 
near  it —  had  been  entirely  under  water,  wiping 
out  the  entire  capital  of  their  independent  own- 
ers and  ruining  them  for  life.  A  great  deal  of 
damage  was  done  in  the  large  theatres,  all  near 
the  river's  edge.  Mr.  Harris,  I  am  told,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  flood,  entered  his  Alvin  theatre 
by  climbing  directly  from  a  boat  into  the  bal- 
cony, and  where  before  he  had  seen  richly  up- 
holstered seats,  an  enormous  stage  with  velvet 
hangings,  he  saw  only  water.  In  the  Penn  and 
Stanley  theatres,  too,  the  flood  had  reached  just 
below  the  level  of  the  balcony.  The  concert 
grand  pianos  were  smashed  to  bits.  The  musi- 
cians' instruments  had  been  swept  away.  The 
beautiful  lounges  on  the  lower  floor  were  com- 
pletely destroyed. 

And  woeful  tales  had  come  to  our  ears  from 
the  poorer  residential  sections  of  the  city — ^North 
Side  and  the  outlying  sections  of  Homestead 
and  McKees'  Rocks.    There  hundreds  had  been 


made  homeless,  and  many  had  lost  their  lives. 
Churches  and  community  buildings  were 
crowded  with  cots  and  mattresses — people  living 
herded  together  like  animals. 

Was  it  any  wonder  that  we  were  eager  to  get 
away  from  it  all,  eager  to  go  to  a  place  unaffected 
by  the  flood?  At  home,  already  arrangements 
were  being  made  to  care  for  the  homeless  chil- 
dren. Clothes  were  being  found  or  made,  and 
temporary  living  quarters  were  offered  by  every- 
one with  an  empty  room.  The  doctors  were 
busy,  administering  typhoid  antitoxin.  To  their 
work  we  can  point  with  great  pride,  for  not  one 
case  of  typhoid  was  reported  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district. 

To  our  tales  of  the  flood  were  added  stories 
brought  home  by  the  reconstruction  workers, 
many  of  them  showing  that  their  American  sense 
of  humor  was  still  alert.  For  instance,  in  Joseph 
Home's,  hanging  level  with  the  balcony,  is  a 
large  portrait  of  the  founder  of  the  store.  When 
the  workers  entered  the  store  after  the  water 
had  receded,  they  found  a  large  tree  trunk 
propped  against  the  wall  under  the  picture,  the 
top  even  with  the  high  water  mark  just  a  few 
inches  below  the  frame.  As  they  stood  looking 
at  the  portrait,  they  said  that  Joseph  Home's 
eyes  seeemd  to  be  defying  the  water  to  come  up 
any  farther.  There  was  the  story  of  the  police- 
man who  arrested  two  young  boys  for  using  a 
motor  boat  on  Liberty  Avenue — he  was  afraid 
they  might  break  the  plate  glass  windows! 

But  as  we  walked  through  Pittsburgh  late  in 
the  summer,  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  there 
ever  had  been  a  flood.  The  stores  had  all  prac- 
tically been  rebuilt,  with  many  improvements. 
The  theatres  had  been  entirely  renovated,  a  little 
more  beautiful  than  before.  The  mills  and  fac- 
tories were  operating  once  more  with  full  power. 

Today  reminders  of  the  flood  are  only  bronze 
tablets  set  deeply  in  the  walls  of  the  stricken 
buildings  bearing  the  inscription  "High  Water 
Mark— St.  Patrick's  Day  Flood,  1936."  They 
may  fail  to  reproduce  in  the  minds  of  coming 
generations  the  scene  of  desolation  which  we 
witnessed  in  those  days  of  March,  1936;  but 
they  should  at  least  remind  those  hustling  about 
the  streets  of  the  resourcefulness  and  fortitude 
of  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  in  overcoming  so 
quickly  the  most  terrible  disaster  of  the  day. 
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WE  ARE  THE  YOUNG 

I 

Awakening 
Why  must  I  kneel  in  darkness?  God  on  high, 
Why  should  I  crouch  in  nothingness  of  space 
And  gaze  up  into  dull-black,  empty  sky, 
A  ceaseless  wonder  written  on  my  face? 
The  heavens  answer  nothing — always  true 
To  some  stern  code,  ifnpassive,  satisfied. 
They  mock  me  with  their  silent,  ink- black  hue. 
And  ridicule  my  youthful,  stubborn  pride. 
II 
Unbelief 
What  is  there  in  a  misty  April  day? 
There  is  no  "god" — no  idol  made  of  tin; 
Religion's  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  say 
"To  worship  any  other  is  a  sin." 
Why  should  I  not  lift  up  m-y  arms  to  pray 
To  some  far-distant  moon  or  sun  or  star? 
There  cannot  be  a  god — preach  what  you  may: 
True  vision  is  to  see  things  as  they  are. 

ni 

In  Love 

Every  living  thing  is  golden-bright! 
Each  spring  bird's  first,  experimental  note 
A  molten  plash  of  effervescent  light. 
Flowing  in  rainbow  colors  from  his  throat. 
IV 
Protest 
Youth  is  a  sun-lit  bubble,  poised  in  air — 
Transition  from  its  soapsud  infancy 
To  wiser  ages,  m,ore  mature — b^it  there 
The  bubble  bursts  and  afterwards  can  be 
Nothing  but  untold  sorrow  and  despair. 
Already  we  have  known  pin-points  of  pain — 
Sharp  needle-jabs  that  hurt  us,  leave  us  sore. 
Hot  flames  have  licked  our  feet .  .  .  the  soothing 

rain 
Has  cooled  our  tear-stained  cheeks,  while  we  cry 

"morel" 
We  have  been  taught  "acceptance  with  a  sm^ile," 
Known  ecstasy  and  solitude  and  strife — 
Accept  these  things  we  Tnust,  yet  all  the  while 
Our  hearts  are  m-urm-tiring  "Is  this  our  life?" 
V 
Disillusion 
Nothing  you  can  ever  say  to  me 
Will  prove  that  youth  is  beautiful  and  gay: 
No  happiness  is  sweet  while  it  is  free  — 
What's  gone  tomorrow  is  what  was  today. 

LOUETTE  GlaSER 
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THE  PRECEPIO 


By  BETTY  WINSPEAR 


When  Paul  told  Father  that  what  he  really- 
wanted  for  Christmas  was  a  Precepio,  Father  had 
said,  "A  what?"  And  when  Paul  explained  about 
the  stable,  and  the  manger,  and  the  animals, 
and  the  little  statues  of  Mary  and  Joseph  and  the 
Child  that  Sylvia's  people  had  under  their  Christ- 
mas tree  every  year,  Father  had  laughed  and 
said,  "Oh,  yes.  I've  seen  them,  but  foreigners 
are  the  only  ones  who  will  have  all  that  rigama- 
role.  I  mean  what  do  you  really  want — a  foot- 
ball, or  American  Logs,  or  what?"  Paul  had 
looked  down  at  the  floor,  and  said  that  he  guessed 
he  wanted  the  logs.  The  other  boys  all  wanted 
logs;  and  he  supposed  that  he  did,  too. 

But  Paul  did  want  a  stable,  and  a  manger  with 
the  Child  in  it,  and  the  other  things,  too.  The 
year  before,  when  Sylvia  had  taken  him  to  see 
her  Christmas  tree,  Paul  had  seen,  under  the 
tree,  the  scene  that  he  had  heard  about  in  Sunday 
School:  the  Mother  and  the  Child,  and  the 
bearded  Joseph  standing  beside  them;  the  ani- 
mals, and  the  kneeling  shepherds  and  kings  with 
their  gifts.  And  over  the  stable  artificial  snow 
had  glistened — snow  that  was  still  shiny,  if 
somewhat  dirty.  Paul  had  not  noticed  that  the 
Christmas  tree  was  scrubby  and  ill-shaped;  that 
there  were  no  sparkling  silver  chains,  and  no 
soft  blue  lights  on  it,  as  there  were  on  his  own 
tree.  He  had  not  seen  that  it  was  trimmed  only 
with  cheap  little  ornaments,  and  strings  of  cran- 
berries and  popcorn  that  Sylvia's  little  brothers 
and  sisters  had  made  at  the  cost  of  pricked 
and  bleeding  fingers.  He  had  not  realized  that 
there  were  only  a  few  shoddy,  already  broken 
toys  scattered  around  the  crowded  living-room. 
His  eyes  had  not  for  an  instant  left  the  little 
manger. 

Sylvia's  mother  had  come  in  from  the  kitchen 
and  had  seen  the  boy  kneeling  down  examining 
the  little  figures  in  the  Christmas  scene.  He  had 
picked  up  a  grimy  little  lamb,  and  was  holding 
it  in  his  hand.  "Tell  him,  Sylvia,  about  the 
Precepio.  Tell  him  how  papa  and  I  brought  it 
with  us  when  we  left  Sicily  and  came  to  the  new 
country.    And  tell  him  how  we  had  to  get  a 


new  Joseph  when  Tony  dropped  the  old  one  and 
broke  him  in  pieces." 

When  Paul  and  Sylvia  were  walking  home 
through  the  grey  winter  dusk,  he  had  said, 
"Sylvia,  where  can  you  get  a  Precepio?"  Sylvia 
had  said,  "I  don't  know.  We  have  always  had 
ours.  It  was  the  one  Mama  had  when  she  was  a 
little  girl." 

They  had  walked  on  in  silence.  Finally  Paul 
had  said  solemnly,  "I  would  rather  have  that 
than  anything  else  in  the  world." 

j-r  *         JJ 

Now  it  was  Christmas  Eve;  and  Paul  knew 
that  down  at  Sylvia's  house  they  had  already  put 
the  little  figures  in  their  places  under  the  tree. 
He  sat  watching  Father  fitting  the  tracks  of  the 
electric  train  together.  Linnie  and  Dickie  were 
in  bed;  and  Mother  was  crocheting  a  little  bon- 
net for  Linnie's  doll.  Uncle  Ted  had  gone  to 
bring  home  the  tree  that  Paul  and  his  mother 
had  picked  out  the  day  before. 

Paul  had  not  mentioned  the  Precepio  again 
Not  since  Father  had  said  "A  what?"  and  had 
laughed  about  it.  When  the  other  boys  had  asked 
him  what  he  was  going  to  get  for  Christmas,  he 
said,  "I  guess  some  American  Logs."  Billie  said 
that  he  was  going  to  get  Lincoln  Logs,  because 
they  were  better — you  could  build  more  things 
with  them.  Paul  had  not  replied.  He  had 
thought,  "Maybe  Father  was  joking.  Maybe  he 
will  get  the  Precepio,  after  all."  But  he  remem- 
bered dully  that  when  he  had  gone  to  Tojdand 
with  Mother  last  week,  he  had  not  seen  anything 
like  that.  He  had  seen  bicycles,  and  trains,  and 
dolls,  and  woolly  dogs;  but  no  little  mangers,  no 
Marys,  no  Josephs. 

*      *     * 

When  Paul  awakened  on  Christmas  morning, 
he  heard  a  great  commotion  in  the  living-room. 
Linnie  and  Dickie  had  gone  down  to  open  their 
presents,  he  guessed.  He  thought  of  the  Precepio. 
He  did  not  want  to  go  down,  because  he  was 
afraid  that  it  would  not  be  there.  He  climbed 
out  of  bed  and  put  on  his  robe  and  his  bunny 
slippers.  Then  he  went  down  stairs. 
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"You  got  logs,"  announced  Linnie.  "I  can  tell 
by  the  rattle  in  the  box.  I  got  a  doll,"  she  added 
brightly,  "and  Dickie  got  a  donkey  that  he  can 
ride." 

"I  know  it,"  said  Paul,  and  his  voice  was 
heavy.  There  was  no  Precepio  under  the  Christ- 
mas tree. 

At  breakfast,  when  Mother  saw  that  Paul 
was  not  eating,  she  asked  him  if  he  felt  all  right. 
He  said  "Yes";  and  she  said,  "Well,  hurry,  then, 
and  eat,  because  Sylvia  will  be  here  to  help  Cook 
with  the  breakfast  dishes  and  get  things  started 
for  dinner."  Paul  gulped  down  his  cereal  and 
asked  to  be  excused  from  the  table.  Linnie  and 
Dickie  hurried,  too;  so  that  they  could  get  back 
to  the  tree  and  their  toys. 

"What  are  you  going  to  build,  Paul,"  Linnie 
asked  when  the  children  were  back  in  the  living- 
room.  Paul  said  that  he  guessed  he  would  build  a 
stable.  "What's  that?"  Dickie  asked,  but  forgot 
the  question  as  soon  as  he  had  asked  it. 

Paul  heard  Sylvia  at  the  back  door,  heard 
her  briish  the  snow  off  her  overshoes  before  she 
came  up  the  stairs  to  the  kitchen.  Dickie  and 
Linnie  had  run  to  meet  her.  "Paul!"  they  called, 
"Sylvia's  brought  you  something."  Paul  did  not 


move.  He  was  building  a  stable  of  logs — build- 
ing it  on  the  train  board,  just  behind  the  station. 
He  looked  up  when  Sylvia  knelt  down  beside 
him  and  placed  a  box  in  his  hands.  "Open  it," 
she  said. 

He  tore  off  the  wrappings  and  lifted  the  cover 
of  the  box.  Inside,  he  saw  a  set  of  figures:  Mary, 
and  Joseph,  and  the  Child  in  a  little  manger,  and 
three  shepherds,  and  three  kings,  and  three 
camels,  and  an  ox,  and  a  donkey,  and  three  little 
lambs!  "Oh,  Sylvia,"  he  cried,  "and  I've  already 
built  the  stable!" 

He  took  the  little  figures  from  the  box  and 
placed  Mary  and  Joseph  and  the  Child  just  inside 
the  door  of  the  log  structure;  and  grouped  the 
kings  and  the  shepherds  and  the  animals  around 
the  door.  "I  brought  you  a  little  snow,  too," 
Sylvia  said,  taking  a  package  from  her  pocket. 

Paul  sprinkled  the  snow  over  the  stable  roof; 
and  then,  thinking  that  his  cowboys  and  Indians 
and  the  station  people  might  feel  left  out,  he 
put  them  aroimd  the  manger,  too,  along  with 
the  shepherds  and  the  kings.  Then  he  turned  the 
switch;  and  the  little  train  came  hurtling  around 
the  track,  its  tiny  headlight  throwing  a  beam 
on  the  group  of  figures  as  it  passed. 

Paul's  face  was  radiant.  "It's  the  star!  Sylvia. 
It's  the  star!"  he  cried. 
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A  Nisht  at  Mathdvarn 


By  LILLIAN  PUGH 

CHARACTERS 

David  Lloyd Lord  of  Mathavarn 

Annesta  His  daughter 

Griffith  Vychan a  neighbor  and 

suitor  of  Annesta 
Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,   afterwards 

Henry  VII 
John  Savage 
Thomas  Lee 
Charles  Simon 
Hugh  Rowland 
Rhys  Llywelyn 

Companions  of  Henry 

Servants 

Scene  I 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  great  hall  of  Matha- 
varn, a  manor  house  nestled  in  the  Welsh  moun- 
tains in  the  shadow  of  Cader  Idris.  It  is  the  year 
1485.  A  bright  fire  is  blazing  on  the  hearth  to 
the  left;  at  the  right,  is  a  long  table  which  the 
servants  are  busily  preparing  for  an  elaborate 
m,eal.  There  are  two  medieval  chairs  drawn  tip 
to  the  fireplace,  but  the  room  is  rather  bare  of 
other  furniture  except  for  a  large  tapestry  over 
the  Tnantle  showing  the  coat-of-arms  of  the 
fam-ily.  David  Lloyd,  the  m^aster  of  the  hotise, 
is  standing  in  front  of  the  fireplace  talking  to 
Griffith  Vychan  and  directing  the  servants.  The 
former,  white-haired  and  aged,  shows  character 
and  strength  in  his  face.  Griffith,  dark  and  rather 
short,  is  an  unassjiming  individual. 

DAVID  LLOYD :  Mathavarn  has  not  seen  such 
excitement  and  activity  as  this  in  many  a 
K         year.  The  servants  act  as  if  we  usually  en- 
tertained pigs  here. 

GRIFFITH:  Indeed,  Wales  itself  has  not  been 
so  aroused  since  our  own  Glendower  ha- 
rassed the  English  in  our  grandfathers'  day. 
Is  it  possible  that  a  Welshman  may  rule 
over  England? 

DAVID  LLOYD:  There  is  an  excellent  chance. 
Since  Henry  Tudor  is  grandson  to  John  of 


Gaunt  and  indeed  the  only  one  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster  left  alive  by  that  murderer 
Richard.  Even  Henry  would  not  be  alive 
today,  had  not  his  Welsh  uncle  spirited  him 
off  to  France  at  an  early  age. 

GRIFFITH:  All  sorts  of  wild  rumors  are  abroad 
in  England  concerning  this  Richmond.  Do 
you  know  what  he  is  like? 

DAVID  LLOYD:  Who  can  say?  He  is  only 
twenty-eight  and  is  said  to  be  very  likeable. 
Obviously  his  followers  worship  him,  if  the 
courier  sent  in  advance  is  any  example.  That 
reminds  me — to  one  of  the  servants — Take 
up  a  post  by  the  twin  oaks  so  that  you  may 
see  down  the  road.  Inform  me  the  moment 
the  Earl  of  Richmond  and  his  partj^  come 
in  sight.  To  another  servant.  See  that  the 
roast  boar  is  in  readiness.  Richmond  arrives 
at  any  moment. 

GRIFFITH:  The  countryside  wUl  be  hard 
pressed  with  providing  for  all  the  troops 
marching  through  from  Milford  Haven  to 
Shrewsbury.  There  are  at  least  two  thousand 
and  many  more  are  joining  every  day. 
Welshmen  were  ever  wont  to  support  a 
losing  cause;  Richard  is  much  too  powerful 
for  the  Lancastrians. 

DAVID  LLOYD:  Do  not  be  too  sure  he  is 
doomed  for  defeat.  Behind  him  are  many 
great  English  lords  and  remember,  too, 
Richard  is  hated  in  England  as  well  as  here. 
Also,  Henry  took  an  oath  in  Rennes  Cathe- 
dral to  marry  Elizabeth  of  York  if  he  de- 
feated her  uncle,  thus  uniting  the  red  and 
white  roses. 

GRIFFITH:  For  one  hidden  away  in  this  far 
corner  of  Wales,  you  are  well-informed  in- 
deed. You  know  as  much  as  I  who  have 
just  returned  from  London.  Of  course, 
your  well-known  repute  as  a  seer    .... 

DAVID  LLOYD:  Yes,  that  brings  many  travel- 
lers by  this  way;  also  many  come  to  hear 
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my  lays  and  to  gaze  upon  my  daughter. 
Now,  where  is  she?  Annesta  is  always  dis- 
appearing somewhere.  Such  a  time  to  leave! 

GRIFFITH:  Annesta!  I  did  not  see  a  fairer  face 
in  all  England.  You  say  there  have  been 
suitors — none  of  them  successful,  I  trust? 

DAVID  LLOYD:  No,  she  frowns  on  them  all. 
You  know,  of  course,  I  would  have  you 
above  all  for  a  son-in-law,  but  I  cannot  and 
will  not  force  her  to  marry  against  her  will. 
I  fear  I  have  given  her  too  much  liberty; 
she  is  so  wilful  and  independent. 
He  is  interrupted  by  the  servant  dashing  in 
excitedly. 

SERVANT:  Master,  horsemen  are  just  coming 
up  the  lane! 

DAVID  LLOYD:  Go  to  the  kitchen  and  bid  the 
cook  to  have  all  in  readiness. 

He  anickly  advances  to  the  great  door  which 
one  of  the  servants  has  flnng  open.  The  sounds 
of  riders  dismounting  and  horses  neighing  are 
heard  outside.  A  tall  young  -man  of  command- 
ing mein  and  statue  enters,  followed  by  five 
others.  All  are  weary-looking,  their  elaborate 
clothes  dusty  and  travel-stained.  David  Lloyd 
greets  his  guests  with  hands  outstretched. 

DAVID  LLOYD:  You  are  indeed  welcome  to 
my  poor  home,  Sire.  This  district  of  Wales 
is  honored  by  so  noble  a  guest. 

Henry  Tudor,  good-looking  and  easily  recog- 
nizable as  the  leader  of  the  group,  sm-ilingly  nods 
in  reply. 

HENRY:  My  uncle,  Jasper  Tudor,  has  often 
spoken  of  you,  David  Lloyd.  My  compan- 
ions and  I  are  grateful  for  your  hospitality; 
we  are  all  weary,  for  we  have  been  riding 
hard  since  daybreak.  Going  over  to  the  fire 
and  dratuing  off  his  gauntlets.  The  warmth 
feels  wonderful;  even  in  August  your 
mountains  have  a  penetrating  chill  towards 
evening. 

DAVID  LLOYD:  Your  Grace,  this  is  Griffith 
Vychan,  one  of  my  neighbors.  He  joins  me 
in  tendering  to  you  the  best  wishes  and  loyal 
support  of  everyone  in  this  region. 

HENRY:  All  my  countrymen  have  been  most 
helpful  and  generous  with  themselves  and 
their  provisions  in  our  journey  through  the 


Marches.  But  here,  I  have  not  presented  my 
companions:  John  Savage  and  Thomas  Lee, 
who  are  English;  Charles  Simon,  a  French 
friend;  and  Hugh  Rowland  and  Rhys 
Llywelyn,  Welshmen  exiled  with  me  in 
France. 

DAVID  LLOYD:  We  are  proud  to  meet  such 
loyal  followers  of  our  cause.  But  all  of  you 
must  be  weary;  will  it  please  you  to  rest 
a  while  before  your  repast? 

He  leads  the  way  out  to  the  left  and  ail  leave 
the  stage. 

Scene  II 

About  an  hour  later,  most  of  the  party  are 
still  seated  at  the  long  banquet  table,  lingering 
over  their  wine,  but  Henry  and  David  Lloyd 
are  idly  talking,  seated  before  the  fireplace. 

HENRY:  Did  you  know  that  I  have  not  set 
foot  in  "Wales  since  I  was  fourteen?  The 
magic  and  mystery  of  it  has  always  fas- 
cinated me  ever  since  I  first  heard  its  leg- 
ends told  by  the  bards  at  my  uncle's  home. 
You,  David  Lloyd,  are  noted  far  and  wide 
for  your  lays.  Tell  me  a  tale  of  my  native 
land. 

DAVID  LLOYD:  Perhaps  you  would  like  to 
hear  of  yon  mountain  towering  over  Math- 
avarn?  Accompaning  himself  on  a  lute,  he 
sings  in  a  deep,  resonant  voice: 
Atop  the  high  mount  yonder 
Idris  in  his  grief  did  wander; 
The  stars  on  high  did  Idris  scan. 
And  since  that  day  no  living  m^an 
Has  there  retained  his  former  m-ind; 
But  in  its  stead  one  m,ay  find 
That  of  a  m-adm,an  crazed 
Or  else  of  a  poet  dazed. 
So  if  a  poet's  soul  you  would  choose 
Or  in  love  thy  sanity  lose, 
Up  the  mountainside  you  must  wend 
And  a  night  in  the  Chair  of  Idris  spend. 

HENB.Y:  Well  done;  I  would  fain  hear  .  .  . 
Just  at  this  juncture,  a  girl  of  perhaps  sixteen 
years,  slitn  with  black  hair,  green  eyes  and  vivid 
xvhite  skin,  rushes  in  from^  outside,  but  stops 
abruptly  in  embarrassm^ent  when  she  sees  the 
strangers. 

ANNESTA:  Oh,  I  had  not  thought  our  guests 
were  here.   I  am  sorry  that  I  am  late. 
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DAVID  LLOYD:  Your  Grace,  this  is  my 
youngest  daughter  and  hostess,  too.  An- 
nesta,  your  royal  guest,  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond. 

ANNESTA:  Sire,  I  have  been  searching  the 
mountainside  for  your  red  roses  of  Lancas- 
ter. Here  are  the  few  I  found;  it  is  late  for 
any  at  all  since  it  has  grown  so  cold  in  the 
hills  this  fall. 

HENRY:  No  rose  that  blooms  could  be  fairer 
than  you  for  you  are  like  the  pink  damask 
rose  that  blooms  so  sweetly  in  the  East.  No 
gift  has  pleased  me  more  since  my  landing 
in  Wales. 

DAVID  LLOYD :  You  are  very  kind  to  compli- 
ment my  daughter  so  for  her  thoughtful- 
ness.  To  Annesta.  Janet  will  prepare  supper 
for  you  in  the  other  room. 

ANNESTA:  Yes,  Father.  Hesitatingly.  May  I 
return  when  I  have  finished? 

HENRY:  By  all  means  let  her  stay.  Why  not 
eat  in  here?  I  will  talk  to  you  while  you 
sup.  They  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  room 
to  the  table,  while  Janet  sets  dishes  before 
them.  Annesta  is  too  excited  to  eat  and  only 
touches  a  few  dishes.  Your  father  has  sung 
to  us  the  legend  of  Cader  Idris;  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  was  not  Idris  one  of  your  an- 
estors? 

ANNESTA:  Yes,  my  Lord,  he  lived  many  cen- 
turies ago.  Our  genealogy  runs:  David 
Lloyd  ap  GruflFydd  ap  leuan  ap  Goronwy 
ap— 

HENRY:  Oh,  enough:  your  pedigree  no  doubt 
runs  back  through  Brutus  to  old  Anchises. 
In  my  childhood  I  had  nightmares  because 
I  had  to  learn  the  Tudor  line  back  fifty 
generations.  Annesta,  you  yourself  are  far 
more  interesting.   Tell  me  of  your  life. 

ANNESTA:  There  is  no  novelty  in  my  life, 
present  or  past.   I  live  but  for  the  future. 

HENRY:  Musingly.  The  future?  Turning  to 
David  Lloyd.  Mine  host,  in  addition  to  your 

other  admirable  qualities,  it  is  said  you  are 
a  seer.  Tell  me,  is  there  success  in  store  for 
me  in  my  venture?  He  glances  question- 
ingly  at  Annesta. 

DAVID  LLOYD :  Inspiration  must  come  to  me 
to  answer  that.  In  the  meanwhile,  GriflFith 


here  may  amuse  you  by  showing  you  Cader 
Idris.  It  is  particularly  impressive  by  moon- 
light. Griffith  leads  all  the  company  out- 
side except  Lloyd  and  Annesta. 

ANNESTA:  You  look  worried,  father.  What 
can  it  be  that  troubles  you? 

DAVID  LLOYD:  My  child,  what  shall  I  tell 
Richmond?  No  one  save  God  knows  what 
the  future  holds  for  him. 

ANNESTA:  Why,  that  is  simple.  Prophesy  suc- 
cess, of  course,  for  if  he  be  not  successful 
he  will  not  return  to  reproach  you,  but  if 
his  efforts  are  crowned  with  success,  fame 
and  honors  will  be  showered  upon  us. 

DAVID  LLOYD:  A  most  sensible  solution.  You 
grow  more  like  your  wise  mother  every 
day.  Ah,  just  in  time  for  they  return.  To 
those  coming  in.  How  did  you  enjoy  our 
chill  Welsh  night? 

CHARLES  SIMON:  You  are  a  hardy  people  to 
stand  such  for  it  is  only  early  autumn. 
What  must  it  be  in  winter? 

HENRY:  Come  now,  David  Lloyd,  have  the 
gods  spoken? 

DAVID  LLOYD:  Even  as  you  went  down  the 
lane  a  flock  of  birds  flew  over  your  head  in 
a  particularly  auspicious  formation.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  sign  betokens  wonderful 
good  fortune. 

HENRY:  gayly.  A  thousand  thanks.  I  grow 
bold;  I  shall  spend  the  night  on  Cader  Idris 
this  very  night.  I  shall  have  to  be  both  a 
madman  and  a  poet  to  triumph  over  Rich- 
ard. 

ANNESTA:  Oh,  Sire,  it  is  dangerotis  for  one 
not  familiar  with  the  mountain  to  attempt 
to  scale  it.   Your  life  is  so  precious  to — 

HENRY:  interrupting  quickly.  To  you? 
ANNESTA:  ^vith  gentleness.  I  had  meant  to  say 
"to  Wales." 

Scene  III 

Later  that  night,  u'hen  most  of  the  household 
is  aslpee,  Henry  comes  softly  into  the  great  hall, 
talking  to  himself.  He  does  not  see  the  slight 
figure  of  Annesta  crouched  in  the  shadows. 
HENRY:  I  would  have  taken  an  oath  that  she 
meant  something  by  her  glance  but    .    .    . 
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She  is  so  strange;  she  did  not  even  bid  me 
good-night.  He  hears  a  slight  noise.  What 
is  that? 

ANNESTA:  It  is  only  Annesta.  I  was  afraid 
to  let  you  go  up  the  mountainside  alone. 
And  hesitatingly  I  did  want  to  see  you 
again.   .   .   .    Oh,  do  not  reproach  me. 

HENRY:  But  is  it  wise?  Surely  they  wUl  miss 
you  here  .   .   . 

ANNESTA:  I  come  and  go  as  I  please  and  as 
for  anything  else — ^just  now  I  live  for  the 
present.  The  past  and  future  are  unimpor- 
tant. 

Henry  looks  at  her  undecidedly  for  a  moment 
and  then  shrugs  his  shoulders. 

HENRY:  Come  then — I  care  not  whether  the 
morrow  finds  me  poet  or  madman. 

They  go  out  quietly  together,  arm  in  arm. 

EPILOGUE 

A  few  days  after  Henry's  visit  at  Mathavarn, 
he  joined  his  Lancastrians  in  Etzgland  to  defeat 
Richard  III  at  Bosworth  Field.  In  October  of 
the  same  year  he  was  crowned  King  of  England. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  same  great  hall  of 
Mathavarn,  btit  occurs  five  months  later.  David 
Lloyd,  Annesta  and  Griffith  are  seated  talking 
ildy. 

GRIFFITH:  I  am  indulging  Annesta  in  her 
whim  of  spending  some  time  here  with  you 
at  Mathavarn,  David  Lloyd.  She  has  not 
been  so  well  lately. 

DAVID  LLOYD:  I  am  glad  to  have  her  here 
again;  since  your  marriage  four  months  ago, 
it  has  been  very  lonesome  at  Mathavarn.  Do 
you  remember,  Annesta,  how  the  King 
called  you  a  damask  rose?  Good  fortvme 
has  followed  our  house  since  his  visit.  You 
are  happily  married  and  I  have  been  show- 
ered with  honors  by  Henry.  Going  over  to 
a  cabinet,  he  takes  out  a  jewel  case  contain- 
ing an  elaborate  cross,  incrusted  with  pre- 
cious stones.  This  is  my  insignia  as  Esquire 
of  the  Body  to  Henry  VII.  Is  it  not  ex- 
quisite? 

GRIFFITH:  I  have  heard  he  has  granted  you  a 
large  estate  in  Shropshire.  The  gifts  are 
most  generous  in  return  for  one  night's 
lodging,  I  must  say. 
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ANNESTA:  who  has  been  sitting  apart  from 
her  husband  and  father,  but  is  obviously 
aroused  by  the  rather  sarcastic  tone  of  Grif- 
fith. Remember  that  his  complete  success 
was  foretold  that  night.  The  red  rose  was 
always  known  for  his  generosity,  too. 

DAVID  LLOYD:  Have  you  heard  that  this  red 
rose  is  to  make  the  white  rose,  Elizabeth  of 
York,  his  queen  this  month?  It  is  a  happy 
ending  to  so  much  bloodshed  all  over  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

GRIFFITH:  January  is  a  rather  cold  month  for 
roses,  at  least  in  Wales  and  no  less  in  Eng- 
land. 

ANNESTA:  musingly  and  half  to  herself.  Ah, 
but  the  red  rose  will  bloom  again  here  in 
the  spring. 


A  Possible  Malediction 
on  Books 


Long  tongues  of  the  mind,  winged  bearers  of  the 

past. 
Yet  often  bringing  but  tales  and  forgetfulness, 
I  was  the  child,  who  frantic  for  escape  had  asked 
And  now  'tis  you  I  rightly  cvirse  instead  of  bless. 
I  was  the  child  who  saw  myself  as  prisoners  do, 
Locked  in  a  clasp  too  bruising  for  the  flesh  to 

bear. 
And  as  to  open  meadows  rushed,  I  fled  to  you 
Not  knowing  that  my  freedom  was  to  spell 

despair. 
You  then  became  my  life — not  just  a  fruitful 

part. 
In  breath  alone  but  with  no  solitary  zeal 
I  passed  the  days  with  your  pale  offspring  on  my 

heart. 
Alas!  Now  I  am  grown,  I  know  not  what  is  real. 

Sheela  Corley. 
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ON  RUSSIAN  FACES 


By  ELIZABETH  BROWN 

Russia,  the  land  of  whiskers,  is  training  twenty 
thousand  barbers  and  thumbtacking  her  cities, 
towns,  villages,  railroad  junctions,  and  com- 
munity farms  with  barber  shops.  Moreover,' 
beauty  specialists  and  manicurists  are  included  in 
the  program.  Once  more  Russia  is  expending 
her  great  genius  for  revolution — this  time  in  the 
worthy  name  of  pulchritude.  The  Russian 
beards  must  go;  the  Russian  wrinkles  mvist  be 
ironed  out;  the  Russia  hands  must  be  dehorned. 

Peter  the  Great  began  it.  But  his  idea  was  to 
westernize  Russia;  today  the  ideal  is  to  com- 
munize  the  West — or  that  part  of  it  which  en- 
ters Russia.  For  the  Socialist  Republic  of  the 
present  borrows  from  other  nations  their  effi- 
cient business  technique  resulting  from  free  com- 
petitive enterprises,  which  Russia's  government- 
owned,  non-competitive  industry  does  not  de- 
velop. Efficiency  and  progress  are  foreign  to 
Russia;  even  now  in  her  extensive  reforms  she 
but  takes  from  capitalistic  countries  their  inven- 
tions and  science  and  "pegs"  them  at  the  level 
of  her  own  national  adaptability  to  them.  Once 
more  Russia  borrows — this  time  the  refined  shears 
and  intricate  electrical  clippers  of  the  modern 
barber,  the  tortuous  permanent  devices  and  brain 
baking  dryers  of  the  modern  beauty  culturist, 
the  delicate  emery  boards  and  giddy  chemicals 
of  the  modern  manicurist. 

Russia  is  the  land  of  intellectuals  and  of  intel- 
lectual procrastination.  Her  contributions  to 
civilization  have  been  chiefly  aesthetic.  Who  can 
listen  to  Tscaikowski's  Nutcracker  Suite  with- 
out knowing  Russians  gay,  Russians  fierce,  Rus- 
sians dreaming,  Russians  plodding,  Russians 
dancing;  without  knowing  Russians  more  in- 
tensely violent  than  the  Saracen,  more  humbly 
humane  than  the  beast  of  burden?  Who  can  read 
Dostoevski's  Brothers  Karaviazov  without  real- 
izing Russian  gentleness,  Russian  thought,  Rus- 
sian passion,  Russian  forbearance,  Russian  intol- 
erance, Russian  fear,  Russian  hope?  Who  can 
read  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  without  feeling  Russian 
cruelty;  of  Elizabeth,  the  sponsor  of  Catherine 
the  Great,  without  sensing  Russian  inefficacy; 
even  of  Catherine  herself  without   perceiving 


Russian  inpromptitude?  Who  can  read  Tolstoy 
without  observing  Russian  fervor  and  Russian 
submissiveness? 

Yet  who  can  picture  masculine  ferocity  not 
"bearded  like  the  pard,"  or  masculine  kindliness 
with  no  whiskers  to  stroke  reflectively?  Russia 
is  the  land  of  whiskers.  Nevertheless,  Russian 
peasant  gentlemen  are  to  be  shaved  and 
trimmed;  their  wives  frizzled  and  painted,  and 
their  hands  pared. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose behind  so  singular  a  crusade.  It  may  be  only 
that  Stalin  has  found  his  soup  adulterated  once 
too  often,  and  in  the  characteristic  Russian 
"grand  manner"  intends  to  purge  the  entire  Rus- 
sian atmosphere.  But  how  reluctantly  will  the 
descendants  of  those  dashing  Russian  Cossacks 
part  with  their  traditional  badge  of  virility;  how 
loath  will  be  the  Russian  intellectuals  to  snip 
their  flowing  locks;  how  chagrined  the  Russian 
peasants  to  lose  their  manly  respectability! 

But  why  did  the  Rusisan  beards  ever  become 
so  universal?  After  considering  the  bitterness 
of  Russia's  climate,  one  is  inclined  to  classify 
them  as  an  economy — the  substitution  of  whis- 
kers for  a  fur  coat.  A  picture  which  I  once  saw 
of  a  traveler  on  the  winter  steppes  comes  to  my 
mind.  He  was  squatting  placidly  in  the  snow, 
with  a  group  of  panting  sled  dogs  lying  about 
him.  His  face  and  chest  were  hidden  by  an  un- 
controlled mat  of  whiskers,  ht^vj  with  ice,  but 
seemingly  not  uncomfortable  to  him.  Indeed, 
he  appeared  almost  as  cozy  behind  his  beard  as 
he  might  have  been  within  the  walls  of  his  home 
with  his  stockinged  feet  before  the  fire.  One 
may  presume,  then,  that  ice  is  as  resultative  a 
windbreak  as  any  other  surface  if  it  does  not 
touch  the  skin.  But  authorities  seem  not  at  all 
in  sympathy  with  such  an  economy.  Evidently 
they  would  impress  upon  the  world  the  new 
Russia's  prosperity.  Or,  possibly,  the  authorities 
are  convinced  that  a  clean  shaven  face  is  the 
final  distinction  between  man  and  the  lower  ani- 
mals; between  man  and  his  supposed  antecedents. 
Possibly   the    authorities    believe    that    a    clean 
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shaven  face  is  a  mark  of  bustling  civilization. 
Or  perhaps  they  foresee  that  Russia's  biting  cold 
will  give  hairless  Russian  faces  a  wake-up  nip 
each  morning  that  will  speed  up  the  entire  re- 
public. 

Or,  it  may  be  that  the  aim  is  to  unite  Russia's 
proletariat  and  peasantry  by  a  similarity  of  ap- 
pearance. From  that  object  would  result  a  dis- 
tinctive Russian  haircut.  In  their  ignorance  of 
barbering,  Russians  are  not  likely  to  be  capable 
of  making  a  choice  of  cuts  and,  one  assumes,  the 
barbers  themselves  will  become  the  dictators  of 
style.  Doubtless,  the  Russian  government  will 
educate  its  people  to  hair  styles  eventually,  as 
it  is  now  educating  them  to  Socialism. 

It  is  assured  that  whatever  may  be  the  goal 
in  the  governmental  mind  (or  lack  of  goal) ,  and 
whatever  the  indisposition  of  the  Russian  citi- 
zenry to  beardless  sanitation,  the  decree  will  be 
enforced.  The  new  Russia  has  a  definite  pro- 
pensity for  accomplishing  the  magnitudinous. 

Whether  or  not  the  recipients  of  Russia's  com- 
pulsory beauty  treatments  will  be  as  unwillingly 
docile  as  their  husbands  cannot  be  foretold.  His- 
tory has  no  record  of  a  like  situation.  Even  im- 
petuous Peter  had  not  courage  to  tell  his  female 
subjects  that  their  lack  of  comeliness  was  such  a 
source  of  national  embarassment  as  to  demand 
immediate  and  drastic  action.  But  this  new 
Russia  has  no  sex  discrimination;  its  men  and 
women  are  equal — even  to  masculine  needle- 
pushers  and  feminine  ditch  diggers,  if  such  a 
course  be  expedient.  And  Russian  women  are 
supposed  to  be  as  good  sports  about  it  as  Russian 
men;  but  women  are  not  inately  good  sports, 
though  they  are  inately  situation-snatchers 
enough  to  hide  their  weakness.  The  question  is: 
Has  the  feminine  in  the  Russian  woman  been  so 


completely  subordinated  as  to  make  her  im- 
pervious to  such  an  ungentlemanly  suggestion  as 
Stalin  has  forwarded?  And  if  not — then  what? 
It  has  been  said:  If  a  man  is  aroused  to  a  decision, 
something  -may  be  done;  but  if  a  woman  is  so 
aroused,  something  will  be  done. 

The  issue  of  hands  is  not  so  disturbing  to  the 
Russians — or  will  not  be  until  they  comprehend 
fully  the  incongruity  of  lily-handed  plowmen, 
and  velvet-palmed  woodcutters,  or  coral-nailed 
carpenters.  What  a  crime  against  poets  and  prose 
writers  alike  to  deprive  them  of  the  "heavy- 
handed  gentleness"  of  their  farmers;  what  a 
crime  against  humanity  to  remove  the  inspiration 
for  such  art  as  "The  Man  With  the  Hoe"!  For 
many  years  Russia  has  stood  practically  alone  in 
preserving  the  masses  in  their  original  state  of 
oppression  for  the  reference  of  artists  and  writ- 
ers; now  she,  too,  would  forsake  the  cause.  What 
if  some  Millet  should  be  born  in  Russia  five  years 
hence?  Where  should  he  seek  a  subject  for  his 
compassionate  realisrri?  In  the  silver-slippered 
Russian  peasant  of  tomorrow? 

Russia's  selfish  procedure  will,  we  fear,  reach 
the  far  corners  of  the  earth,  impoverishing  litera- 
ture and  art.  Never  shall  we  be  able  to  replace 
the  "whiskered  communists"  of  soap-box  fame; 
never  have  the  same  confidence  of  success  in  our 
feminist  movements  if  the  Russian  women  fail 
us;  never  as  adequately  describe  the  laborer  if 
Russia  outlaws  the  adjective  "horny-handed." 
We  may  smile  for  a  time  at  Russia's  zeal,  think- 
ing it  only  a  transitory  energy  and  of  little  con- 
sequence; but  soon  we  must  face  the  disconcert- 
ing truth:  We  are  at  Russia's  mercy,  and  Russia, 
which  has  paid  for  the  training  of  twenty  thous- 
and barbers,  is  so  obviously  in  earnest. 

Elizabeth  Brown. 
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WHEN  MORNING  CAME 


By  BETTY  CALDER 

In  the  rainy  dusk,  the  Ughts  of  the  bus  carved 
a  clean  triangle  of  road  and  countryside  before 
Cynthia's  eyes.  Ahead  she  could  see  the  tail  lights 
of  the  car  which  seemed  to  be  dragging  them  on, 
never  moving  faster  than  the  bus,  the  red  lights 
always  floating  there  before  them  like  bloody 
eyes.  The  angry  blatant  horn  of  the  bus  sounded 
its  ever  recurrent  warning.  If  she  heard  it  once 
more,  she  thought,  she  would  get  up  and  break 
the  thing  in  pieces. 

"Why  the  sad  face?"  Lida  questioned. 
Cynthia  didn't  take  her  eyes  from  the  fascinat- 
ing red  eyes  ahead.    She  ignored  the  question. 
"How  much  longer  to  Newark?" 

"It's  only  about  forty  more  minutes.  And 
what  a  town  it  is!  Wait  'til  you  see  it,  kid  " 
Lida  laughed  derisively.  "And  the  dressing  rooms 
at  the  Palace  are  worst  of  any  theatre  in  the 
country — size  of  a  telephone  booth  and  not  a 
decent  light  in  the  place.  But  the  audience  will 
love  us.  They'll  even  love  that  'corny'  juggler 
Pat  picked  up." 

Cynthia  looked  at  Lida  from  the  corner  of 
her  eye.  Didn't  this  life  ever  get  her  down? 
After  all,  she'd  been  in  it  three  years  and  only 
hit  New  York  twice,  and  she  still  laughed  at 
every  discomfort  with  which  they  had  to  put 
up.  She  was  laughing  now.  Her  dark  eyes  shone 
like  beetles.  Brittle  and  shining,  she  was  thin 
and  straight  with  a  smooth  sheen  of  black  hair. 
Cynthia  often  wished  that  she  could  acquire 
that  shell  of  sophistication  which  was  Lida's. 

Cynthia  halted  as  she  opened  the  door  and 
surveyed  the  room  in  all  its  dull  colorlessness 
which  she  had  grown  to  expect  of  hotel  rooms: 
scratched  and  stained  furniture,  dark  drooping 
curtains,  odor  of  city  grime,  more  pronounced 
than  ever  in  this  wet  night;  there  were  speckled 
mirrors  and  walls  bare  except  for  one  horrible 
picture — all  this  wrapped  in  a  suffocating  blan- 
ket of  humid  summer  heat.  She  made  a  face, 
set  down  her  bag,  and  with  a  quick  jerk  took 
down  the  picture  on  the  wall,  a  horrible  rose  and 
lavender  and  green  and  pink  sunset  on  water. 
She  laid  it  face  down  on  the  bureau. 


"I  can't  stand  that  staring  me  in  the  face  every 
morning,"  she  explained  to  Lida. 

"Oh,  it  isn't  half  bad,  adds  a  touch  of  color 
anyway.  But  suit  yourself.  I'm  not  particular." 

Cynthia  made  a  retort  and  started  putting 
out  make-up  on  the  bureau  and  hanging  her 
clothes  in  the  closet.  "I'm  so  sick  of  packing 
and  unpacking,  I  don't  even  care  how  mussed 
I  look.  And  for  goodness  sake,  Lida,  please  try 
not  to  mess  up  this  bureau  with  your  junk  for 
a  few  days  anyway.  When  we're  ready  to  leave 
you  can  spill  everything  anywhere,  but  while 
we're  trying  to  live  here,  I  do  like  to  keep  things 
a  little  neat." 

Lida  laughed.  "Sure,  sweety  pie.  Cheer  up. 
We're  only  in  this  dump  for  a  week — I  hope." 

"And  into  what  dump  next?" 

"Just  you  wait.  Our  break  is  coming  soon. 
The  Patman  Danseurs  won't  be  on  the  road  for- 
ever, and  just  wait  until  New  York  gets  a  chance 
to  see  us." 

"Until  we  get  a  chance  to  see  New  York," 
Cynthia  corrected  her.  "And  heaven  knows  it's 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  light  years."  That  eternal 
cheerfulness,  she  thought.  Doesn't  anyone  ever 
get  discouraged  except  me. 

"Ready  for  dinner?"  one  of  the  girls  called 
from  the  hall.  "Did  you  hear?  Pat's  throwing 
a  party  in  his  room  later  tonight." 

"You  go  on,  Lida.  The  maid  will  be  here  with 
my  dress  in  a  minute  and  I'll  hurry." 

Lida  pulled  on  her  hat  and  threw  a  kiss  from 
the  door,  which  slammed  behind  her. 

A  moment  later  there  was  a  knock,  and  a 
stocky  figure  appeared  in  the  doorway  and  stood 
motionless  as  if  a  heavy  invisible  weight  hung 
around  her  shoulders  and  prevented  her  from 
moving  unnecessarily.  Over  her  arm  lay  Cyn- 
thia's yellow  silk  dress. 

"It  looks  fine."  Cynthia  held  the  dress  up  for 
a  second  and  then  slipped  it  over  her  head.  She 
handed  the  maid  a  quarter. 

"Thank  you,  miss."  She  slipped  the  money  in 
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her  pocket  and  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  to  it. 
Her  eyes  held  a  tired  wistful  look  as  she  turned 
with  heavy  feet. 

"Oh,  wait  a  minute.  Will  you  button  this  up 
the  back?  I  can't  reach  it." 

"Sure  "  She  mover  slowly  across  the  room. 

"Hurry,  can't  you,"  Cynthia  said  irritably. 
"I'm  late  already." 

"Young  ones  always  wanta  rush  some  place," 
the  chamber  maid  muttered  imperturbably,  "and 
what's  the  use  of  it."  She  fumbled  at  the  buttons. 

"Evidently  you  see  no  use  in  it."  Then  seeing 
the  pathetic  face  reflected  in  the  mirror,  Cynthia 
spoke  more  kindly.  "What's  your  name?" 

"Theresa." 

"Sounds  like  a  stage  name."  Cynthia  smiled — 
horrible  name,  but  the  woman  probably  thought 
it  was  just  beautiful. 

"They  call  me  Tess,"  she  added  in  a  hopeless 
tone.  She  stood  back  and  gazed  at  the  dress. 
"It's  a  very  pretty  dress.  But  not  very  outstand- 
ing, as  you  see,"  she  admitted  frankly.  "I  like 
a  nice  bright  color,  now,  with  flowers  and  figures. 
It  becomes  you  very  good,  though."  Tess  pro- 
pelled herself  slowly  to  the  door.  "You'll  find 
me  around  if  you  want  anything  else." 

Cynthia  nodded  and  the  door  closed. 

She  began  to  comb  her  hair  quickly  and  lightly, 
watching  the  gold  glints  of  it  wavering  and 
sparkling  under  the  naked  light  of  the  bulb  over 
the  mirror.  The  mirror  reflected  a  smooth  pale 
face  with  odd  dark  freckles  (the  freckles  be- 
longed to  the  mirror) ;  the  small  chin  and  bright 
thin  lips  were  her  own.  So  were  the  immense 
dark  eyes  with  eyelashes  so  carefully  curled  and 
vaselined  to  enhance  the  brilliant  clear  eyes.  Per- 
haps she  would  see  Pat  on  his  way  to  dinner;  he 
might  ask  her  to  join  him.  With  a  final  glance  in 
the  mirror,  she  hurried  from  the  room. 

Leaving  the  hotel,  she  resigned  herself  to  din- 
ner with  the  girls.  A  thin  pale  man  with  a 
moustache  like  a  sodden  toothbrush  smiled  as 
she  went  through  the  door.  "Hello  beautiful. 
Going  to  dinner?"  he  greeted  her  warmly.  She 
ignored  him,  and  staring  straight  ahead  saw  Pat, 
the  director,  grinning  at  her  as  he  stepped  into 
a  taxi. 

"Just  another  travelling  salesman,  Cynthia," 
he  laughed.  "Don't  mind  it." 


"I  guess  I  can  take  it."  She  hid  her  anger  with 
a  smile. 

"Coming  up  to  the  room  tonight,  aren't  you?" 
"Sure."  She  walked  on  down  the  street  wish- 
ing she  knew  what  he  really  thought  of  her.  In 
Atlantic  City  he  had  seemed  so  friendly  and  en- 
couraging. Then  he  had  complimented  her,  ap- 
parently sincerely,  on  her  dancing  and  good 
looks,  the  latter  of  which  he  considered  as  im- 
portant as  the  first,  if  not  more  so.  It  had  seemed 
then  that  there  would  be  a  chance  to  get  ahead. 
She  had  been  so  sure  of  herself,  sure  that  it  would 
not  take  long.  But  a  year  of  the  grilling  routine 
of  practice  and  performance,  the  weary  trips 
from  one  city  to  another,  the  dingy  hotel  rooms, 
and  staring  men,  like  that  salesman,  had  some- 
what dimmed  the  joy  of  dancing,  of  being  out 
on  her  own.  Why  did  she  go  on  with  it  all  if 
there  was  nothing  to  look  forward  to?  If  only 
Pat  would  show  that  he  still  felt  that  she  was 
headed  for  the  top,  and  not  just  one  of  many.  A 
moment  later  she  had  joined  the  girls  in  the 
brightly  clean  and  noisy  cafeteria. 

About  ten,  the  group  began  to  gather  in  Pat's 
room  and  the  adjoining  one.  Some  started  bridge. 
Others  lounged  about,  gossiping.  It  was  unbear- 
ably hot,  and  the  burden  of  smoke  in  the  air, 
the  loud  interminable  talk,  and  the  insistent  tones 
of  the  radio  seemed  to  press  the  heat  in  and  con- 
fine it.  Pat  was  very  gay,  drifting  through  the 
crowd,  grabbing  one  girl  after  another  for  a 
short  dance. 

"Here's  our  beautiful  baby,"  he  shouted,  hold- 
ing Cynthia  at  arm's  length.  "And  she  says  she's 
seventeen."  Everyone  laughed.  It  was  their  joke 
that  the  truant  officer  would  be  after  Cynthia; 
she  was  the  baby  of  the  troupe,  and  they  treated 
her  so — more  kindly  than  they  woiold  most  new- 
comers. 

"You've  got  everything,  Cynthia,"  he  declared 
proudly,  as  he  danced  her  easily  about  the 
crowded  room. 

"That's  what  I  want  to  know,"  she  said  very 
seriously,  but  trying  to  pass  it  as  a  joke.  "Have 
I  really,  and  where  will  it  take  me?" 

"Say,  nothing  can  stop  the  Patman  Danseurs. 
We're  going  places." 

"But  how  about  me?"  she  demanded. 

"You're  not  thinking  of  leaving  us?"  he  asked. 
Then  to  the  crowd,  "Listen  to  the  latest — Cyn- 
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thia  has  got  the  bug.  She's  going  to  be  a  soloist." 
She  hstened  to  their  laughter,  joined  in,  blush- 
ing. But  the  sound  taunted  her.  They  laughed 
whenever  he  made  a  joke,  she  thought  angrily, 
an  endless  echo  of  girlish  shrieks  and  titters,  be- 
cause he  was  the  director.  But  that  he  should 
make  a  joke  of  her,  of  her  ambitions,  when  he 
must  know  how  much  they  counted  .... 

She  slipped  away  from  him  unnoticed  as  the 
boy  delivered  some  beer.  Soon  the  dull  sickening 
odor  of  beer  saturated  the  stale  air.  She  danced 
a  bit,  talked  less,  drank  a  few  glasses  of  beer, 
which  only  made  her  sleepy.  By  twelve  she  was 
bored  and  tired. 

Back  in  her  room,  she  again  felt  revulsion 
sweep  over  her,  and  hurriedly  putting  on  pajamas 
and  bathing^  she  slid  between  the  sheets  and 
buried  her  head  in  the  pillow  trying  to  erase  the 
ugly  surroundings  with  pictures  of  Broadway — 
lights  and  crowds  of  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world.  Instead  thoughts  turned  to  home — cool 
suburbs,  a  month  at  the  shore,  the  cool  rough 
ocean — security,  contentment,  no  vague  long- 
ings. But  would  she  be  content  without  dancing? 

Tired  as  she  was,  sleep  just  would  not  come; 
so  she  got  up,  turned  on  the  light  by  her  bed, 
and  moved  to  the  window.  She  stood  there  gaz- 
ing at  the  rain-blurred  lights.  No  Broadway, 
this!  But  Broadway  was  only  fifteen  minutes 
away — fifteen  minutes,  or  fifteen  days,  weeks, 
months,  years?  How  far  was  it  really?  Too  far? 

No  moon  and  stars  were  out  tonight,  only  the 
electric  lights,  but  that  was  what  she  wanted — 
lights,  music,  dancing — perhaps  lights  spelling 
out  her  name  someday.  But  that  was  too  far 
away,  too  hard  to  reach.  Was  it  worth  the  misery 
she  was  going  through  now? 

She  turned  back  to  the  bed  and  sat  quite  still, 
wrapped  in  thought.  Suddenly  she  noticed  two 
cards  lying  at  the  door.  From  where  she  was 
she  could  see  letters  scrawled  on  one:  "Are  you 
lonely?"  and  on  the  other,  "Are  you  blue?"  That 
darn  salesman  she  thought.  She  stared  at  the 
messages  till  the  letters  grew  and  whirled  through 
her  head.  The  nerve  of  that  fish-like  specimen 
of  humanity!  To  try  to  strike  up  a  flirtation  with 
her!  Just  because  she  was  a  dancer,  he  thought 
he  could  get  away  with  it.  And  this  on  top  of 
all  the  weary  dinginess  of  this  life.  Suddenly  she 


couldn't  stand  it  any  longer.  Down  the  hall  she 
heard  a  door  open  and  for  one  instant  the  noise 
and  confusion  leaped  out  at  her.  Someone  called 
her  name,  "Cynthia,  Cynthia."  She  didn't  move. 
The  door  slammed. 

With  a  sudden  jump,  almost  without  thinking, 
she  hopped  from  the  bed  and  ran  to  the  closet; 
she  dressed  hastily  and  dragged  forth  her  bag. 
Carefully  she  began  to  fold  her  dresses  until 
she  remembered  where  she  was  going.  Then  she 
tumbled  everything  in  togther  and  laughed.  She 
glanced  up  at  the  bureau  where  Lida  had  spilled 
her  make-up  in  the  usual  careless  profusion. 
With  a  determined  look  she  took  up  her  hair 
brush  and  with  a  swift  movement  pushed  the 
mess  into  the  waste  paper  basket.  Lida  would 
be  angry,  but  it  didn't  matter  now.  Pat  would 
be  frantic,  top,  in  the  morning,  trying  to  get 
the  dance  going  with  one  girl  missing  from  the 
line-up.    That  didn't  matter  either. 

Cautiously  she  opened  the  door  and  stole  down 
the  stairway  into  the  lobby.  The  elevator  boy 
was  asleep,  with  long  legs  twined  around  his  stool 
and  mouth  open  in  an  idiotic  grin.  The  man 
at  the  desk  had  dozed  over  a  book  he  was  read- 
ing. Neither  awakened  as  she  ran  to  the  door. 
She  was  out  of  it  all  at  last!  She  lifted  her  face 
exultantly  to  the  rain  and  hailed  a  floating  taxi. 


Next  aftenoon  she  was  home,  too  happy  to 
think  of  the  others  at  the  hotel,  of  the  chamber 
maid  who  with  weary  movements  cleaned  up 
her  room  that  morning.  But  Tess  thought  of 
the  pretty  little  dancer  who  had  stayed  there. 
She  made  the  bed  and  closed  the  window.  Then 
she  picked  up  two  cards  by  the  door.  Disin- 
terestedly she  glanced  at  one  side  and  turned 
it  over,  read  the  other  side:  "Buy  a  portable 
Raphsody  Radio  and  have  a  companion  wher- 
ever you  go  ...  .  you  will  never  be  lonely  or 
blue  .  .  .  ."  She  tore  the  cards  in  pieces  and 
dropped  them  in  the  basket.  Sunlight  was  al- 
ready beating  into  the  room,  and  she  wondered 
why  the  girl  had  left.  The  room  was  so  cheery. 
She  gazed  enraptured  at  the  gaudy  sunset  she 
had  hung  on  the  wall  once  more,  and  tried  to 
remember  what  it  was  like  to  be  excited  and 
happy  as  the  dancers  had  been  this  morning  when 
they  heard  of  a  new  contract  with  a  theatre  in 
New  York.  Young  ones  always  did  get  excited 
over  things,  she  thought. 
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Excerpts  from  ^The  Private  Papers  of 
Mary  Brissot^^ 


By  SHEILA  CORLEY 

"Wiscasset,  Maine 
August  31 

There  is  nothing  Hke  this  Hfe-in-death  of  the 
early  northern  autumn.  I  slipped  away  in  the 
afternoon  with  the  httle  black  bulldog.  We 
walked  about  a  mile  along  a  tunnel-like  road 
where  the  pines  dripped  the  water  that  they  had 
held  secret  in  their  needles  since  the  last  rain. 
We  passed  open  fields  steeped  in  silence  and  sil- 
very in  the  veiled  sun. 

At  the  end  of  the  table  land  I  found  a  pasture 
dotted  with  lichened  boulders  and  choked  with 
the  hard  bitter  branch  of  the  juniper.  Down 
below,  the  salt  tributaries  at  fvill  tide  had  the 
dul!  glint  of  old  pewter  strangely  arresting  to  the 
eyes  with  the  rust  colored  reed  of  the  marshes 
around  them. 

A  farmer  and  his  horses  in  miniature  crawled 
slowly  over  the  bridge,  the  empty  harnesses  clink- 
ing on  the  rough  fieldstone.  An  early  frost  had 
dulled  the  green  of  the  trees  and  already  a  soli- 
tary maple  stands  out  in  scarlet  relief  against 
the  birches.  The  little  dog  stirs  uneasily,  strain- 
ing at  his  leash,  but  his  city  breeding  has  cau- 
tioned us  not  to  give  him  a  taste  of  that  which 
is  atavistically  his.  He  leans  on  my  thigh  trem- 
bling with  his  little  trimmed  ears  erect,  stiff  as 
quills. 

But  the  sky  is  such  an  ungovernable  im- 
mensity. The  grimmest  of  the  winds  will  tear 
across  it  too  soon  and  take  with  them  the  in- 
timacy of  nature  that  is  embodied  in  the  leaves 
and  the  small  ephemeral  things.  Do  I  feel  all 
this  because  A —  is  gone,  or  is  it  my  emotional 
cycle?  To  cry  only  for  my  food,  a  bed,  and  an 
occasional  soft  word  like  a  dog,  to  cry  for  these 
things  as  if  they  were  ultimate,  without  realiz- 
ing that  there  is  anything  more — it  would  be 
more  bearable. 

I  ran  all  the  way  home  with  the  dog  at  my 
heels.  Childlike,  I  pretended  that  A —  and  I 
were  racing,  and  because  A —  was  a  gentleman, 
he  allowed  me  to  win  and  wordless  threw  himself 
down  on  the  grass  twenty  paces  away.  Then  he 
raised  himself  on  one  elbow,  half  turned  away 


from  me  to  study  a  tree.  It  would  have  been  a 
sacrilege  to  have  approached  him  and  I  weighed 
the  slow  minutes  without  breathing  or  removing 
my  eyes. 

And  to  think  that  this  is  all  I  might  have  from 
him — a  little  scrap  to  feast  upon  in  my  loneli- 
ness; no  soft  looks,  no  words,  nor  pronouncing 
of  my  name  in  that  liquid  way  he  had.  A —  is 
gone  now.  I  have  only  the  remembrance  of  a 
dry  little  hand  shake  proffered  with  averted  eyes. 
Despite  his  manly  ten  years,  Rickie  went  to  cry 
behind  the  barn  as  soon  as  the  station  wagon 
disappeared  down  the  drive.  For  he,  too,  loved 
him  with  that  tender,  half  reticent  and  exquisite 
pflfection  that  chcildren  so  often  have  for  their 
ic'ols.  But  not  even  Rickie  knows  how  I  feel 
and  it  is  best  so,  for  everyone  thinks  I  am  still 
little  more  than  a  child.  And  I  couldn't  stand 
anyone's  taunting  me. 

At  five  o'clock  they  took  us  to  the  beach  for 
a  picnic  supper.  In  the  car  Rickie  sat  on  mv  lap 
with  his  clothes  smelling  of  the  neighbor's  barn. 
And  here  we  are  at  the  sea  and  it  is  in  front 
of  us,  green  and  roaring  and  foamy.  Number- 
less gulls  fill  the  air  with  their  crying.  Their 
wild  screams  and  the  sound  of  the  sea  will  drown 
all  human  voices  at  their  source.  A  fisherman 
comes  slowly  along  the  sand  swinging  his  lobster 
pots.  The  smell  of  salt  makes  our  throats  hurt, 
it  is  so  clean  and  hard. 

As  it  grows  darker  I  retreat  from  the  orange 
nimbus  of  the  fire  and  watch  the  bobbing  heads 
and  the  mobile  mouths  of  my  aunts  and  cousins. 
When  you  rake  your  hands  over  the  wet  sand  a 
shower  of  emerald  sparks  covers  every  finger 
and  then  disappears.  At  night  the  sea  is  like 
a  great  beast  whose  presence  is  felt  but  not  seen, 
and  often  feared. 
September  1 

This  morning  Rickie  and  I  went  bathing  alone 
without  the  aunts  who  duck  and  squeal  and  fre- 
quently call  us  in  stentorian  voices  when  we 
swim  out  too  far.  As  we  walked  down  to  the 
shore  I  noticed  the  dead  darkness  that  had  been 
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lying  on  the  broken  horizon  since  dawn.  Noth- 
ing seemed  firm;  the  earth  and  the  water  and  the 
sky  were  all  one  weightless  mass  suspended. 

The  place  where  we  swam  was  a  great  tangle 
of  seaweed  because  of  the  low  tide.  But  we 
jumped  in  and  were  caught  in  the  slimy  brown 
stalks  that  stuck  to  our  skins  like  tentacles  of 
countless  octopi.  Again  and  again  we  dove  into 
the  icy  water,  laughing  and  chattering  with  the 
free  abandon  of  youth.  Even  I  had  not  thought 
of  A —  for  hours  except  with  a  sweet  surge  of 
pain  that  still  ,was  not  pain,  but  rather  like  wine 
seldom  tasted. 

I  read  Christina  Rosetti's  poetry  all  afternoon, 
as  it  rained  and  my  aunt  kept  me  indoors.  It 
is  depressing,  but  I  feel  a  kinship  with  this 
thwarted,  morbid,  and  sensitive  woman,  which  I 
cannot  explain.  The  sodden  lawns  have  soaked 
up  so  much  rain  that  now  they  are  brownish 
sheets  of  water  with  the  spiky  grass  poking  up 
through.  The  faint  "ma-a-h"  of  the  goat  im- 
mured in  the  leaky  old  barn  can  be  heard  above 
the  dripping  of  the  leaves.  For  supper  we  had 
cocoa  with  sherry,  an  unheard  of  luxury  that 
left  us  all  dreamy  and  misty-eyed  with  warmth. 

As  Rickie  appeared  at  table  without  a  shirt 
he  was  hustled  away  supperless  amid  wails  and 
scuffling  to  his  room.  This  time  I  do  not  inter- 
fere as  our  cousins  openly  resent  the  bond  that 
exists  between  us.  Poor  little  boy!  Sometimes  he 
is  more  like  my  son  than  a  brother.  My  eyes  look' 
so  big  and  black  tonight;  they  frighten  me  and 
do  not  seem  to  belong  to  my  face.  Maybe  it  is 
only  the  effect  of  the  candlelight  and  the  dim 
mirror.  I  haven't  prayed  to  the  little  virgin  for 
several  days  now  and  she  wears  a  pathetic  ex- 
pression like  that  of  a  cast-off  doll. 

Toward  nine  I  heard  someone  call,  "Mary, 
Mary,"  and  I  hurried  down  to  the  living-room 
where  the  Smiths  were  sitting  with  my  aunts 
looking  very  much  frightened.  Mrs.  Smith  had 
twisted  her  handkerchief  into  a  knot  so  that  her 
tears  fell  unchecked.  Her  babv  had  wandered 
off  long  before  nightfall  and  had  not  been  found. 
I  made  them  some  hot  coffee  and  gave  Mrs. 
Smith  a  little  brandy  in  hers.  Poor  thing,  she 
is  only  twenty  and  the  child  is  three.  They  left 
in  a  little  while.  My  aunt  put  her  arms  around 
me  and  said,  gently,  "You  see  what  life  can  be, 
Mary."  I  was  taken  aback  by  this  sudden  affec- 
tion and  illy  concealed  my  feelings,  for  I  dislike 


being  caressed  in  any  way.  But  I  could  not  help 
trembling  and  I  held  her  close. 

September  5 

In  three  days  we  go  back  to  the  city.  I  lay 
this  morning  looking  up  at  the  trees  outside  of 
my  bedroom  window — the  elms  and  the  larches 
with  their  brittle  bright  leaves.  The  auttimn  is 
so  early  this  year.  I  dread  leaving.  All  the 
forenoon  I  helped  pack  away  the  books  in  the 
attic,  dusting  each  one  carefully  before  laying 
it  in  the  chest.  Then  after  lunch  Rickie  and  I 
rolled  up  rugs. 

The  wind  made  me  feel  so  wretched  and  so 
uprooted  or  about  to  be.  Aunt  L.  sent  me  out 
for  exercise,  but  I  got  no  further  than  the  porte- 
cochere  and  sat  under  it  for  an  hour  scribbling 
in  the  gravel  with  a  stick. 

A  letter  came  to  Aunt  L.  asking  for  my  regis- 
tration fee  at  the  university.  I  was  angry  with 
myself  for  acting  so  guiltily  when  I  handed  it 
to  her.  Two  more  weeks,  and  then  the  endless 
grind:  the  subway  at  80th  street,  the  four  block 
walk  at  1 1 7th  street,  liver  sandwiches  for  lunch, 
French  history  lecture  at  five  when  the  winter 
twilight  makes  a  classroom  so  dreary  and  the 
city  noises  fainter,  an  occasional  walk  on  the 
Drive  or  a  ride  back  and  forth  on  the  ferry 
upper  deck  to  read  an  assignment  in  peace. 

The  milkman's  daughter  has  such  magnifi- 
cently ugly  hands.  They  are  not  even  capable 
looking,  and  her  father  makes  coarse  jokes  about 
her  attempts  at  milking.  There  are  no  finger- 
nails to  speak  of  and  great  joints,  perhaps  caused 
by  snapping  the  knuckles.  As  she  soused  the  cloths 
up  and  down  in  the  suds  I  thought  how  like  the 
rough  outside  plaster  of  one  of  Father  Norvall- 
son's  sculpture  casts  her  hands  looked. 

I  tried  to  teach  chess  to  Ellen  and  Rickie,  but 
they  quarreled  and  he  dumped  the  chessmen 
into  her  lap  and  slapped  her.  As  he  strutted 
angrily  off  to  the  window,  he  looked  strangely 
like  our  father  when  disgusted  with  a  poor  set 
of  examination  papers.  Rickie  so  often  resembles 
him  in  a  gesture  or  in  that  quick  bright  look 
that  he  casts  over  his  shoudler.  They  would  have 
loved  each  other  so  now. 

After  supper  we  all  went  out  on  the  porch 
to  hear  the  wildcat.  It  was  just  a  low  eerie  moan 
eliding  through  the  trees  by  the  river.  Aunt  L. 
played  parts  of  the  "Sheherazade"  so  badly  and 
with  such  a  lingering  touch  that  the  piano  fairly 
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sobbed.  Good  God,  she  might  have  left  her  drool- 
ing sentimentality  out  of  that,  I  thought,  and 
went  disgustedly  upstairs  with  the  cat  in  my 
arms.  I  could  hear  Ellen  and  Julie  still  giggling 
and  whispering  to,  each  other  across  the  passage 
that  separates  their  rooms.  I  pretended  not  to 
hear. 

The  moon  had  made  two  gleaming  orange 
eyes  on  the  fat  sides  of  my  little  copper  bowls 
that  stand  on  the  window-sill.  Again  the  wild- 
cat and  then  the  whisper  and  creak  of  a  boat 
being  rowed  up  the  river.  Only  two  more  nights 
of  this. 

Sheila  Corley. 


ON  DEATH 


EXPRESSION 


I'm  afraid  tonight. 

The  loneliness  is  pressing  me 

Closer  and  closer  till  my  breath 

Seems  to  catch  in  my  throat. 

Death  must  be  like  this — 

And  for  one  who  is  seldom  alone 

The  very  thought  that  death, 

Like  so  many  other  things  in,  life. 

Must  be  faced  alone  and  unprepared 

Is  a  frightening  thought. 

The  sky  is  dark  and  no  stars 
Shine  through  the  creeping  clouds. 
Will  death  bring  me  nearer  to 
Those  hidden  lamps  in  the  sky? 
Will  death  bring  me  vision  and  peace? 
Oh,  no — death  will  bring  only  darkness 
And  a  black  pathway  to  nowhere — 
The  penalty  of  no  faith. 

Florence  Nelson. 


Expression  is  a  thing  I  crave.  Lord  knows    .    .    . 

To  put  down  each  sweet  sigh 

in  ink — before  it  goes, 

leaving  me  empty  and  devoid  of  sighs, 

wishing  I  could  paint  the  pent-up 

longing  in  my  eyes    .     .    . 

If  I  could  only  string  the  aches  and  fears 

I  know  along  precise  piano  keys, 

like  pearly,  lustrous  tears    .    .    . 

Or  out  of  any  comman  clod  of  clay 

fashion  the  suppliant  figure  of  a  girl 

praying  to  some  god 

for  power  to  speak 

on  paper,  canvas,  or  another  way 

the  thousand  untold  things 

she  wants  to  say.    .    .    . 

Expression  is  a  thing  I  crave.  Lord  knows    .    .    . 

To  put  down  each  sweet  sigh 

in  ink — before  it  goes, 

leaving  me  empty  and  devoid  of  sighs, 

wishing  I  could  paint  the  pent-up 

longing  in  my  eyes     .     .     . 

LOUETTE  GlASER. 
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A  Few  Comments  on  An  Absorbing  Hobby 


By  PHYLLIS  MORRAH 


Ever  since  I  can  remember  murder  has  ap- 
pealed to  me.  In  whatver  circumstances,  I  find 
myself  figuring  out  how  some  person  present 
or  a  mythical  companion  could  be  successfully 
killed.  By  "successfully"  I  mean  in  such  a  way 
that  detection  of  the  author  would  be  impossible 
while  the  fact  that  murder  has  been  done  would 
be  obvious  to  every  one.  To  be  really  effective, 
to  my  mind,  murder  must  be  discernable  as  mur- 
der, yet  so  cleverly  conceived  and  artistically 
executed  that  the  perpetrator  and  his  motive 
remain  unknown  quantites.  For  a  number  of 
years  I  toyed  with  the  school  of  thought  which 
maintains  that  the  perfect  murder  is  one  that 
passes  off  as  death  due  to  natural  causes.  But 
with  a  growing  maturity  and  the  development 
of  a  mind  anxious  to  explore  and  a  spirit  eager 
for  stimulating  apprehension,  I  have  come  to 
realize  that  the  highest  degree  of  expectation 
would  be  recognition  of  murder  authored  but 
author  "at  large."  Here  indeed  is  a  circumstance 
which  in  intensity  and  thrill  of  emotional  reac- 
tion far  surpasses  any  other  of  which  I  can  con- 
ceive. My  mind  has  been  so  occupied  with  this 
thought  in  the  past  years  that  today  I  find  my- 
self at  almost  all  times  setting  the  stage  and  pick- 
ing the  leading  character.  Whether  it  be  in  the 
classroom,  riding  in  a  car,  sitting  at  a  dinner 
table,  I  am  never  bored.  The  man  sitting  across 
from  me  offers  a  field  as  wide  as  my  imagination 
upon  which  to  play  for  inspiration  and  ideas. 

During  my  earlier  period  of  conjecture  when 
I  considered  the  ideal  complete  unrecognition, 
I  found  that  the  greatest  difficulty  lay  in  twist- 
ing conditions  to  meet  the  imperatives  of  given 
circumstances.  By  that  I  mean  when  I  was  a 
freshman  taking  my  science,  I  was  able  to  con- 
struct a  murder  which  I  believe  would  have  been 
perfect  according  to  my  then  current  concept, 
provided  that  the  frogs  in  the  laboratory  could 
be  made  to  croak  at  a  certain  time.  By  previous 
experimentation  I  had  ascertained  that  the 
frogs  always  croaked  upon  being  disturbed.  But 
I  wished  the  frogs  to  croak  not  during  the  mur- 
der but  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  later.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  tell  why  this  is  what  I  needed, 


but  enough  to  state  that  if  the  frogs  could  be 
made  to  croak  at  that  time,  then  the  crime  would 
have  been  perfect.  It  was  while  I  was  working 
on  this  problem  which  I  finally  solved,  that  it 
was  brought  starkly  to  me  that  in  dealing  with 
plans  for  a  murder  it  is  not,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, necessary  to  wait  for  ideal  conditions  and 
then,  taking  advantage  of  these  conditions,  carry 
out  the  deed.  This  does  not  give  the  technical 
expert  the  keenest  and  most  fundamental  emo- 
tion: that  of  outwitting  man  and  society  and  to 
a  certain  extent,  fate.  Instead,  to  get  the  most 
out  of  it,  the  artist  must  bend  the  conditions  to 
fit  the  crime. 

It  was  while  I  was  visiting  a  friend  that  I  did 
what  might  be  considered  my  best  work,  founded 
upon  the  original  concept.  Working  with  the 
crude  and  comparatively  uninspiring  material 
at  hand,  I  managed  to  plan  what  I  believe  would 
have  been  a  perfect  murder.  It  was  not  a  part 
of  the  earlier  philosophy  that  the  victim  could 
be  either  shocked  or  frightened  to  death.  The 
murderer  must  use  artificial  means  and  must 
perform  the  act  not  through  trickery  but  di- 
rectly. For  the  victim  I  chose  the  friend  I  was 
visiting,  and  for  several  reasons:  I  knew  her 
habits,  I  was  familiar  with  her  thought  processes, 
I  knew  her  likes  and  dislikes,  and,  above  all,  there 
had  to  be  a  motive  strong  enough  for  murder. 
Though  the  death  must  be  declared  from  natural 
causes,  yet  the  murderer  must  have  a  reasonable 
motive  if  the  crjme  is  to  be  worth  the  time  and 
trouble  and  produce  the  necessary  keenness  of 
emotion.  For  the  scene  I  chose  the  front  lawn 
and  noon  as  the  time  of  day.  As  you  see,  there 
are  eliminated  the  dangerous  conditions  of  seclu- 
sion, darkness  and  solitude.  The  murder  was  to 
be  done  by  me  and  the  body  found  by  me.  The 
method  and  agency  are  not  necessary  here  as  I 
believe  them  to  be  so  effective  and  above  suspi- 
cion that  it  is  dangerous  to  explain  them  to  per- 
sons who  might  have  an  embryo  inclination  to 
do  murder,  yet  are  withheld  because  of  fear 
and  uncertainty  as  to  just  how  to  go  about  the 
matter. 

It  was  not  a  sudden  nor  unconsidered  decision 
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of  mine  that  led  me  to  believe  that  murder  in 
its  most  advanced  form  must  be  recognizable  as 
murder,  and  I  believe  this  to  be  the  only  true 
conception.  The  transition  came  about  when  I 
first  began  to  realize  that  unperceived  murder 
does  not  give  the  greatest  number  of  emotions 
to  the  perpetrator.  One  of  the  most  notable  de- 
ficiencies of  the  old  idea  was  public  recognition, 
a  desire  that  I  consider  almost  universal.  Only 
the  narrow  mind,  working  upon  murder  as  a 
science  alone,  and  with  no  thought  of  emotional 
expansion,  could  be  content  with  obscurity. 
From  this  I  came  to  see  that  the  important  con- 
siderations are  motive,  premeditation,  means, 
methods,  and  public  acknowledgement.  These  I 
believe,  with  a  world  of  minor  elements  omitted, 
form  the  perfect  whole. 

Since  this  change  in  my  beliefs,  I  have  found 
that  almost  anyone  can  be  murdered  almost  any- 
where with  the  chances  of  detection  compara- 
tively slight.  It  is  true  that  many  fallacies  in  a 
plan  become  apparent  when  closely  examined  as 
a  whole.    But  generally  speaking,  it  is  possible 


to  murder  almost  anyone  with  a  fair  degree  of 
safety.  With  this  in  mind,  I  have  been  v/orking 
lately  on  the  interesting  problem  of  the  lecturing 
professor.  Here  is  a  case  which  is  requiring  the 
most  analyzation  and  which  involves  the  most 
complicating  factors.  I  have  yet  not  completed 
the  murder.  There  are  at  present  two  things 
that  are  yet  to  be  polished.  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  would  ever  arise  as  questions  if  the  murder 
were  committed,  but  one  in  my  position  desires 
to  perfect  all  angles  that  can  be  seen. 

For  three  years  two  carefully  chosen  friends 
have  been  cognizant  of  my  absorbing  hobby. 
Each,  at  some  time  or  another  has  asked  the  ques- 
tion: have  I,  in  the  thousands  of  murders  I  have 
worked  out,  under  both  the  old  and  the  new  con- 
cepts, ever  allowed  my  enthusiasm  to  carry  me 
into  the  realm  of  reality?  In  plainer  language, 
have  I  ever  murdered  anyone?  To  those  of  you 
who  are  also  wondering  I  can  only  repeat:  I  can- 
not answer  your  question.  I  think  the  reasons  are 
obvious. 


DECORATIVE  PANEL 


•       • 


JOAN  MITCHELL 


•      • 
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Ivan  Dmitri:  How  To  Use 
Your  Candid  Camera 

There  is  a  great  and  growing  interest  in  pho- 
tography. Probably  many  factors  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  growth,  but  the  introduction  of  the 
"candid"  or  "  miniature"  camera  has  done  much 
to  make  the  average  person  conscious  of  pho- 
tography. 

It  is  diflficult  to  classify  cameras  in  two  groups, 
one  of  which  would  be  candid  and  the  other  con- 
ventional. The  term  candid  derives  from  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  newer  cameras  have  such 
large  lenses  that  pictures  can  be  taken  with 
them  which  could  not  be  taken  with  the  older 
and  slower  cameras  without  special  lighting  ar- 
rangements. The  fastest  of  the  candid  cameras 
have  been  used  to  take  pictures  of  stage  produc- 
tions from  the  balcony  while  a  performance  was 
being  given.  They  have  been  used  to  take  por- 
traits by  the  light  of  a  single  match.  They  have 
been  used  frequently  to  take  pictures  of  people 
inside  buildings,  often  when  the  subject  was  not 
aware  of  the  intent  of  the  photographer.  Many 
subjects  have  felt  that  these  pictures  were  over 
candid. 

"How  to  Use  Your  Candid  Camera"  contains 
some  specific  information  on  the  use  of  the  two 
principal  types  of  candid  cameras,  the  Leica  and 
the  Contax.  This  information  is  neither  as  thor- 
ough nor  as  complete  as  that  furnished  by  the 
manufacturers'  instruction  booklet.  The  main 
value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  illustrations.  They 
are  a  representative  group  of  photographs  dem- 
onstrating what  may  be  done  with  a  candid 
camera.  There  are  several  pictures  of  stage  pro- 
ductions made  from  the  audience,  some  pictures 
of  sports,  and  some  informal  portraits.  A  few 
of  these  might  have  been  made  equally  well  with 
a  conventional  camera. 


Each  large  picture  is  accompanied  by  a  small 
picture  which  is  the  same  size  as  the  original 
negative,  and  the  data  of  exposure  time,  aper- 
ture, and  film  used  is  also  given.  Small  negatives 
must  be  made  with  a  candid  camera,  because  fast 
lenses  cannot  be  made  and  used  with  large  sized 
negatives.  Consequently,  unless  negatives  could 
be  enlarged,  candid  cameras  would  not  be  very 
popular.  The  illustrations  show  how  successful 
these  enlargements  can  be.  On  the  whole,  they 
are  singularly  free  of  the  indications  of  silver 
grain  in  the  original  film,  which  is  the  factor 
limiting  the  size  to  which  negatives  can  be  suc- 
cessfully enlarged. 

John  A.  Tiedeman. 


Noel   Coward :    Play   Parade 

Tlay  "Parade  is  an  omnibus  containing  seven  of 
Noel  Coward's  most  representative  works.  These 
seven,  chosen  by  the  author  himself,  are  as  va- 
ried in  theme  and  as  versatile  in  range  as  Noel 
Coward. 

Cavalcade  represents  a  pageant  of  life  in  Eng- 
land from  1899  to  1930  and  centers  about  the 
fortunes  of  two  English  families  of  diffreent  so- 
cial levels.  From  the  thirty  years — the  time  ele- 
ment in  the  play — Noel  Coward  chooses  only  the 
most  important  incidents  in  the  lives  of  his  char- 
acters so  that  the  plot  moves  rapidly  to  its  close. 
Cavalcade  is  at  once  ingenious,  sentimental,  and 
patriotic;  modern  in  method  and  old-fashioned 
in  pathos. 

"Design  For  Living,  is  an  highly  amusing  and 
psychological  comedy  of  "love  among  artists." 
There  are  four  main  characters  who  all  love  each 
other.  Three  of  these  characters  are  erratic  in 
temperament  and  one  "nothing  but  a  respectable 
old  woman  with  a  jet  bonnet."  The  play  is  the 
essence  of  Htheness,  finesse,  and  sophistication. 

Vast  Mortem  is  a  drama  in  eight  scenes  of  the 
World  War  and  its  aftermath.  The  first  scene  is 
a  company  headquarters  at  the  front  in  1917. 
Two  characters,  John  Cavan  and  Perry,  argue 
pbout  life — Cavan  that  life  is  worth  living — 
Perry  that  life  is  a  poor  joke.  Cavan  goes  on 
duty,  is  shot,  and  is  brought  back  dying.  In  the 
moment  of  his  death  Cavan's  imagination  allows 
him  to  see  England  in  1930.  He  visits  friends 
and  relatives  as  they  will  be  thirteen  years  later, 
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and  is  disillusioned  and  heartbroken  at  what  he 
finds.  He  opens  his  eyes  once  more  in  the  dug- 
out and  his  dying  words  are:  "You  are  right, 
Perry — a  poor  joke."  Post  Mortem  is  an  interest- 
ing experiment  and  a  brilliant  piece  of  work. 

Private  Lives  is  an  intimate  comedy  in  three 
acts.  Amanda  and  Elyot,  each  on  a  honeymoon 
in  South  France  with  husband  and  wife  number 
two,  accidentally  meet,  fall  in  love  all  over  again 
and  elope.  They  are  pursued  by  their  ex-spouses 
to  Paris  and  the  scenes  that  follow  are  Noel 
Coward  at  his  wittiest.  The  dialogue  is  funny, 
the  language  commonplace,  and  the  characters 
shallow. 

Vortex,  a  brilliant  swift  comedy  of  sophisti- 
cated people,  is  written  with  sharp  irony  and 
wit.  Mrs.  Lancaster  had  made  youth  her  god 
and  she  pursues  it  fervently.  As  a  witness  of 
her  power  to  charm  and  fascinate  she  has  always 
a  youthful  lover  in  attendance.  Her  talented 
son  returning  from  Paris  is  disgusted  with  the 
situation  and  in  the  final  tense  scene  mother  and 
son  promise  to  rescue  each  other  from  the  vor- 
tex of  decadence,  which  threatens  to  engulf 
them.  Vortex  is  good  satire  with  excellent  dia- 
logue and  tense  dramatic  situations. 

Bitter  Sweet  is  a  musical  comedy  in  the  peren- 
nial manner  and  not  literature.  The  love  story 
of  Lady  Shayne,  beautiful  and  old,  is  presented 
by  romantic  melodies  and  colorful  sets.  The 
characters  are  weak  and  the  plot  a  common- 
place one. 

Hay  Fever  represents  ultra-sophistication.  It 
is  the  backstage  life  of  an  actress  and  her  family. 
Judith,  still  lovely  but  an  intensely  bad  actress, 
has  visions  of  staging  a  comeback.  The  play  is 
witty,  amusing,  and  subtle. 

Play  Parade  is  an  excellent  cross  section  of 
Noel  Coward's  brilliancy  and  facetiousness,  and 
an  excellent  symposium  of  the  modern  trend  in 
play  writing. 

Marie  C.  Sette. 


Eckstein,  Gustav:  Canary. 

Canary,  The  History  of  a  Family  is  by  Gustav 
Eckstein,  assistant  profesor  of  physiology  in  the 
College  of  Medicine,  University  of  Cincinnati. 
Eleven  years  ago  Mr.  Eckstein  bought  a  canary 
as  a  Christmas  gift  for  a  neighbor  who  had  a 
bird  that  would  not  sing.  However,  he  had  to 
keep  the  bird  when  the  neighbor  at  once  spoke 
of  the  nuisance  of  pets.  He  subsequently  bought 
several  others;  for  he  thought  the  first  one 
lonely.  The  Community  was  started  in  his  chem- 
ical laboratory,  which  was  somewhat  changed  at 
the  coming  of  the  birds,  although  it  remained 
a  laboratory.  He  called  the  first  generation 
Father,  Mother,  and  Striped  Mother.  The  family 
expanded  continually;  it  became  a  custom  to 
buy  a  new  member  for  the  Community  every 
Christmas. 

At  first  the  canaries  seemed  only  types  to  the 
author.  Then  he  began  to  feel  the  "fascination 
of  the  canary  mind."  Without  interfering  with 
their  normal  lives,  except  to  leave  food  for  them 
on  the  zinc-top  table  and  to  perform  other 
necessary  services,  he  observed  the  development, 
actions,  and  habits  of  each  canary.  Typical  epi- 
sodes are  the  singing  contest,  Toscanini's  concert, 
the  progress  of  the  lame  Billie,  the  semi-annual 
housecleaning,  or  everyday  events.  In  some  cases 
he  generalized  his  comments  so  that  one  may 
learn  much  from  the  book  even  though  its  pur- 
pose does  not  appear  instructive. 

Canary  is  not  Mr.  Eckstein's  only  experience 
in  writing;  he  is  the  author  of  four  other  books 
and  a  contributor  to  leading  magazines.  This 
book  is  quite  unusual  in  its  aspect.  Bird-lovers 
and  non-bird-lovers  will  be  fascinated  by  the 
humanness  of  the  family,  which  is  evidently  still 
progressing.  The  concise,  matter-of-fact  style 
holds  the  interest  to  the  end. 

Leah  Robinson. 
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Carl  Carmer:  Listen  For  A 
Lonesome  Drum 

By  ELINOR  HENDERSON 

In  Listen  for  a  Lonesome  Drum,  Carl  Carmer 
caught  the  same  unique  quaUty  that  so  charmed 
his  readers  in  Stars  Fell  on  Alabama.  Perhaps  he 
has  achieved  in  it  an  even  greater  quantity  of 
the  supernatural,  since  he  has  sought  to  inter- 
pret his  own  native  region,  that  land  generally 
called  "upstate"  New  York,  "a  country  that 
engages  the  spirit,  summoning  strange  images," 
the  author  calls  it— "that  has  held  in  the  near 
past  more  of  man's  mystic  and  psychic  recep- 
tivity, perhaps  I  should  say  creative  imaginings, 
than  any  other  region  in  America."  For  two 
years,  Mr.  Carmer  traveled  upper  New  York 
searching  for  local  color;  studying  the  speech, 
the  characteristics,  the  customs  of  the  natives; 
visiting  the  farms,  the  small  towns,  and  the 
industrial  cities;  bringing  to  light  valuable  folk- 
lore and  beautiful  legends;  and  compiling  the 
multifold  stories  and  significant  fragments  that 
he  had  gathered  into  this  intensely  interesting 
narrative. 

In  the  northern  hills  the  author  visited  places 
where  several  religious  faiths  have  sprung  up.  He 
interviewed  two  of  the  few  surviving  members 
of  the  Shakers  Sect  and  learned  the  history  of  the 
peaceful,  diligent  life  of  this  ascetic  community 
which  is  passing  so  rapidly  out  of  existence.  At 
Lily  Dale,  a  center  of  spiritualism,  Mr.  Carmer 
attended  seances  and  spirit-rappings  in  what  he 
called  the  most  fantastical  day  of  his  life.  He 
spent  some  frigid  months  with  lumberjacks  in 
the  Adirondacks,  jotting  down  the  tales  that  they 
told  around  a  red-hot  stove  when  nightfall  and 
snow  drove  them  from  their  work.  He  lived 
among  the  Oneida  Indians  in  their  Tonawanda 
Seneca  Reserve,  witnessing  within  sight  of  the  sil- 
ver glow  of  Buffalo  city  lights  their  grotesquely 
fascinating  Dark  Dance.  He  watched  them  keep- 
ing their  sacred  fires,  offering  tobacco  to  their 
Gods,  tilling  their  scanty,  barren  acres,  rejoicing 
at  their  Thanksgiving  feasts,  casting  their  spells, 
curing  their  ailing  neighbors  with  weird  formu- 
las; and,  while  portraying  the  life  of  these  for- 


gotten people,  he  has  captured  the  mystic  spirit 
of  their  tribal  ceremonies.  Unusual  in  their  deli- 
cacy and  beauty  are  the  Senecan  legends  that 
Mr.  Carmer  has  woven  into  his  tale.  Some  of 
them  are  as  mysterious  and  elusive  as  the  faraway 
tattoo  of  the  lonesome  drum  whose  muffled  beat 
every  upstate  farmer  has  sometimes  heard  and 
wondered  at,  but  whose  sound  the  Indians  be- 
lieve to  be  the  death-drums  of  their  race. 

The  industrial  cities  of  the  state  come  in  for 
their  share  of  the  characterization.  Rochester 
is  described  as  "a  temperate  city,  satisfiedly 
walking  the  middle  of  the  road,  always  prudent, 
circumspect,  discreet."  BuflFalo  is  "a  place  of 
contrasts — a  broad,  gusty,  powerful  city."  Chau- 
tauqua, the  spring  of  the  adult  education  move- 
ment of  forty  years  ago,  is  "a  sweet,  wholesome, 
quiet  place — shaded  by  lovely  trees,  cooled  by 
breezes  from  the  lake,  entertained  and  stimulated 
— slightly  stimulated — by  lecturers  on  politics, 
and  economics,  and  religion,  and  sociology,  by 
speakers  who  bear  famous  names,  by  music  and 
poetry — all  in  the  air  of  respectable  serenity 
which  America  remembers  with  nostalgia  as  last 
experienced  in  the  first  decade  of  the  century" 
— all  picturesque,  but  inane. 

Mr.  Carmer  is  a  fluent,  easy-going  story-teller, 
coinherently  sympathetic  and  satirical.  His  char- 
acterizations are  quick  and  clear-cut,  his  descrip- 
tion bewitching  with  so  lively  a  step  the  imagina- 
tion of  his  reader  that  one  almost  believes  the 
increditable,  the  inexplicable.  He  advances  no 
grave  explanation  of  the  strange  phenomena 
that  he  recounts,  and  one  is  relieved  that  he 
offers  none.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
fact  and  fancy,  and,  though  one  often  wonders 
if  Mr.  Carmer  is  soaring  on  the  ecstatic  wings  of 
imagination,  he  is  too  thoroughly  well-enter- 
tained to  become  skeptical. 

There  is  in  the  book  much  that  is  coarse  as 
well  as  much  that  is  beautiful,  much  that  is 
pathetic  as  well  as  much  that  is  humorous.  It 
might  not  be  termed  a  true  representation  of 
New  York  state,  since  the  author  has  skipped 
over  the  more  ordinary  sections  of  the  country 
and  has  hit  the  spectacular  high  spots.  It  is 
rather  a  panorama  of  the  culture  and  super- 
stition of  a  particular  region — pictured  with 
an  vmderstanding  and  originality  seldom  found 
in  such  narratives. 

Elinor  Henderson. 
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And  I  wisk  you 
many  of  them  . . . 
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Fine  Candies 

SCHAEFFER  PENS 
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CAROLINA  PHARMACY 

Two  Registered  Druggists 
DIAL  8197  CORNER  TATE  &  WALKER 


ODELLS 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


"The  Carolina's  Greatest  Hardware 
and  Sporting  Goods  House" 


Our  Listeners  Do  Not 

Really  Know  How 

Good  We  Are! 

.  .  .  'cause  they  never  tune  in  on  any 
other  station. 

Located  in  the  heart  of  the  famous 
Piedmont,  WBIG,  in  Greensboro,  is  the 
most  popular  station  in  a  most  pros- 
perous region,  with  a  loyal  audience 
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the  high  standards  set  and  jealously 
maintained  by  WBIG.  The  popular 
preferences  thus  created  have  kept 
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air  continuously  for  more  than  four 
years.  Success  is  a  hard  habit  to  break. 
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EDNEY  RIDGE,  Director 

is 
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Magic  Number  9283 


25c  one  or  four  passengers 

Anywhere  in  City 

BLUE  BIRD  TAXI 

200  N.  ELM 

DIAL  5112 

No  extra  charge  for  baggage 


We  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas 

and  a 

Happy  New  Year 

THE  GRILL 
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KENT'S  SUNSET  SODA  SHOP 

Sandwiches   Our   Specialty 


1610  Madison  Avenue  Phone  2-2472 


Shoes  For  the  College  Miss    .    .    . 
...    At  Popular  Prices 
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